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THE QUEST 

Years were to elapse before I could visit the 
land of my birth. 

Was it some inherited sympathy with the work 
of my Father, then founding the Law Cotuts 
of the Punjab, that made me long for deeper 
understanding of religions, hitherto only known 
to me by able translations of Indian Scriptures ? 

But, having always heard that none of the 
devotees would speak on subjects, to them holy, 
to strangers not only geographically yet still 
more profoundly from the general trend of their 
educated thought, I steeled myself to the fact 
that it was possible to leave India in the same 
darkened condition. 




I 

Though one devote himself to many teachers, he must 
take the essence as the bee from the flowers. 

Aphorisms of Sankfya 

BOMBAY. {NoDember) 

Engines ceased working, the ship was still. 

At six o’clock in the morning we lay against 
the quay at Bombay. Kneeling on my bunk 
I looked through the porthole to a pale blaze 
of apricot sky. Hills and islands rose against it, 
sharp and dark, from a spread sheet of calm 
water. Colour faded upward from apricot to 
orange, through primrose to dark green, where 
throbbed a single star beneath an arc of quiet 
blue. 

To step outside the cabin door was to enter a 
noisy jumble of two worlds, a bewildering con- 
fusion of differing ages, where East and West 
attempted to meet. Dark coolies with naked 
legs, baggage pitched high upon their heads, 
jostled Western passengers. British officers, smart 
in white solar topees, were coming on board to 
seek fnends. Indians arriving by the steamer 
dressed as Europeans wore wreaths of scented 
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tasselled flowers, tossed round their necks by 
welcoming hands. White-coated stewards 
crushed themselves into the wall of narrow 
passages to let pass the fairy-tale procession of 
the disembarking Maharaj of Kutch, yesterday 
one of a million, to-day an Eastern Potentate, 
gorgeous in silken turban, embroidered coat, 
gleaming with buttons of rare gems. His chil- 
dren, Ministers of State, officials of his kingdom, 
present to greet him, followed in his rear, a 
glittering array of silks, satins, brocades, gems, 
plumes, embroidery, coloured Unbans and masses 
of heavily-scented flowers. 

Red turbans on the quay interspersed with 
the black hat of the Parsee, shaped like a cow’s 
hoof, roimd, sloping and shiny. Grave Govern- 
ment House servants in red coats and snowy 
turbans stood together in imperturbability, shared 
by British sahibs, whose moving eyes, seeking 
returning wives, alone betrayed acute attention. 
And some among them were looking for those 
plucky girls who had crossed the seas to marry 
diem that morning with quiet services in English 
or Scottish Church. Bearers were there, ready 
to resume duty, watching with dark eyes for 
master or mistress. Indian families, excited at 
the return of their home-comer, held great 
wreaths of creamy jasmine, scented like stephano- 
tis, intertwined with tinsel green leaves, roses 
and yellow chrysanthemums to throw about his 
neck, greeting him with a Biblical scene. A 
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Stiff little bouquet of flowers was presented. 
Hands raised and placed on either side of their 
heads, they bowed low between them until the 
father laid his hands upon their shoulders, then 
they placed their faces on his shoulder. Just 
so may the Prodigal Son have been received, and, 
just as that father, did this Indian lift the faces 
of his children to kiss them. 

East and West were massed together even yet 
more markedly in the vast city round the wide 
harbour. Trams and motor-cars passed patient 
white bullocks with gentle faces, hke old ladies, 
under wooden yokes and wide-spreading, red- 
painted horns, drawing carts with clumsy, 
wobbling wheels. Imposing plate-glass windows 
of European shops gleamed beside small plat- 
forms of dim space, where Indians crouch^ in 
darkness made by hanging carpets, lit only by 
stray reflections on copper pots. A Hindu 
Temple, green, carved, ancient and satisfying, 
shaped like a pear, rose among foliage in full 
view of a new Catholic Church. A bullock 
drawing water in the grounds of a Western 
hospital was driven to and fro by a dark figure, 
whose intoned minor song might well be con- 
fused with the calling of the muezzin from the 
high tower of a neighbouring mosque. A holy 
man strode, almost naked, dusky sldn powdered 
with ashes, sinewy and vigorous, rags flapping, 
begging-bowl in hand, bells a-jingling b^de 
iron railings, common to every Engli^ town. 
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He and other passers-by were seen through a 
haze of dust that, however disagreeable, lent its 
own mystic charm, above all when sinking sim 
turned it to red-gold incense against the shade 
of trees. 

One last scene of a long day remains indelibly 
imprinted upon memory. An alluring vista of 
trees and flowering shrubs through a great gate, 
carved with wealth of Eflndu imagery, enticed 
the wanderer to the edge of a lotus pool, tranquil 
among tall trees that rose and scattered foliage, 
dim as mist against a yellow sunset. The massive 
head of an elephant, a white mark on his brow, 
reared black below darkening trees. A cluster 
of women and children in soft coloured saris ^ 
and turbans gathering beneath him, reached to 
diflfering heights. Scarlet turbans struck domin- 
ant notes among gracefully veiled heads, draped 
mostly in soft shades of salmon with occasional 
tints of deep purple and blue that lent shadow. 
They rose against the vast animal on the far 
side of the pool, vivid as living flowers, casting 
uneven reflections in the water. 


On the cool tessellated floor of my bedroom 
I thought of my railway reservation, and des- 
cending in the lift to a laige open entrance, was 

* Sari. The Indian dress often made of muslin. Coiling 
gracefully about the body, the last comer is thrown over 
the head. 
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directed along a passage to an office. Though 
lights were not yet needed it was dusk, so that 
entering in the gathering gloom, I was startled 
into falling back at the sight of an Indian behind 
the counter. 

A red smear between his eyes was outlined 
by an arched yellow mark, surrounded by a 
ring of white. This was no freshly-made gash 
but simply his caste mark. There were plenty 
to be seen on men and women in the streets, and 
rallying rapidly I advanced and asked about 
trains to Lahore. 

I had told myself it would be impossible to 
imtangle the ravelled skein of Hindu beliefs. 
So many gods, castes, confficting ideas, such 
multitudes of names with fantastic legends, it 
would be a hopeless task to blend them into any 
workaday living reality ; but in a moment I 
was deep in the entrancing lore of the land, 
talking to a business man selling tickets, consult- 
ing time-tables, totalling up fares ; — ^yet a 
devotee. 

A Hindu from Benares, the Holy City, he was 
the first to show their quickly accorded courtesy. 
Quite naturally as soon as he saw — ^and he saw 
quickly — that sympathy and interest were bent 
upon his beliefe, we talked of what were to him 
the profoundest things of life. 

That morning he had risen before the sxm 
and walked barefoot over burning ashes. Only 
one day in all the year was it the right thing to 
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do, that day. Upon any other day his naked 
feet would bum ; but no, his feet were not 
burned nor even scorched ; yet the ashes were 
red-hot, had been long prepared with slow burn- 
ing. He and others had done this incredible 
thing that very day. I was buying a railway 
ticket from a man whose feet had trodden 
unhurt red-hot, burning ashes. Was this a half- 
naked fanatic, self-hypnotised with mad excite- 
ment? No, a business man, a clerk in an 
office. 

‘ I pray much,’ he said in the same voice in 
which he had given me time-table information, 
with the same reality and quiet intention. ‘ I 
read much. I read the Bhagavad-Gita, God’s 
Book. What do I learn? Contentment,’ his 
face shone with it, ‘ Contentment ! That is the 
key to religion, that is what shows in one’s life 
if one has gained the tme key to religion.’ 

He looked along the passage to see if others 
were coming. Deciding that for a few minutes 
we might be alone, he retiimed behind his 
counter and from a shelf above his head carefully 
lifted down a Himtley and Palmer’s biscuit tin. 
He withdrew the lid, set it on one side and 
turned it to me that I might see its contents. 

It was a tiny shrine. 

Several gods were grouped there in brightly- 
coloured glass, unmeaning to me ; but I could 
tell from his attitude each a personification in 
his eyes, and I loi^ed to know their history ; 
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but, as I began to question him, in came someone 
else for tickets and reservations. The tin lid 
slid back quickly. 

‘ Train to Delhi ? ’ Business recommenced, 
and waiting some time only to see fresh arrivals 
in quest of tickets, I went back up the long 
passage to the lounge, where a Jazz band was 
in violent action, and began to imderstand why 
some seek the solitude of the recluse. 

Sixteen months later, on the eve of departure 
from India, once more in Bombay, I bought 
of my old friend, the Hindu, and sought him in 
his little office. He was there ; but his caste 
mark was almost invisible. He seemed depressed, 
different. Not until he took me secretly behind 
a screen and showed me his tiny shrine could 
I be sure that it was he. 

This time, looking within the miniature temple 
in its humble tin case at the little glass figures, 
I knew them all. Rama with Sita, his wife, 
on his knee, his brother beside him, while faithful 
Hanuman, ‘ the Monkey God ’, as the tourists 
call him, stood on the step beneath him. On 
the wall hung a picture of Krishna with a happy 
dairy-maid. My host was a worshipper of 
Vishnu, the Great Preserver, and saw behind 
each little figure of the old-world l^ends a 
differing branch or representation of the One 
great living Action, holding all in life. ‘ It is 
not bom, nor doth it die.’ 

While we stood there talking in low tones of 
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these things, contentment shone once more in 
his face. 

Back in the outer office, he said : 

‘ God will bless you and I shall pray daily 
for that one with heart big enough to know God 
even by the way we Hindus worship Him. 
You may ask what are these idol-gods? But 
we , — vft believe in One great Supreme God, 
above all and in all, so that if we are good 
enough and pure enough, a Hindu too may 
say, but here is God.’ He pointed to his 
breast. 

‘ If you want to go right on top Taj Mahal 
Hotel,’ he said, ‘ you take lift. First you come 
first story, then second story ; not till you pass 
all stories can you come to the roof. These 
gods in shrines, they first story. We must go 
first to them if we would climb higher.’ 

He had walked again on the red-hot ashes. 

‘ How long is the hot strip ? ’ I asked, for 
since I had seen him, 1 had watched men 
doing it. 

‘ Three arms’ length,’ he replied, and measured 
with his bare arm on the table from his elbow 
to the tip of his fingers three times. 

‘ You could do that in three strides or even 
two,’ I remarked. 

‘ No, no ! ’ He shook head and hand. 
‘ That not allowed. I show you how we 
walk.’ 

He came out before the table and placed a 
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naked foot, heel firmly against the toes of the 
other. 

‘ This is how we go.’ He fixed a bare heel 
alternately against each set of toes. Broad silver 
rings were on the big toes. 

‘ Why have you moved your shrine ? ’ I asked 
him. 

His face clouded. 

‘ Manager ask it. You see, young men even- 
ings drink too much in bar, then come in here, 
make mock of shrine, throw things about. . . . 
No, not British officials, they never ! But 
travellers, men from all over world, young men 
not know India . . .’ 

He spoke quite gently : 

‘ Best put it back there. They never see.’ 

As a dirge his last words rang in my ears as 
I bade him farewell and went away. So many 
worlds, so much to learn, but ... do we see ? 
Do we see? 


THE ELEPHANTA CAVES: BOMBAY 
From note-book. 

‘ An immense sail, cream-coloured, striped 
with ropes, points at delicious angle into the 
clear sky. Five turbaned sailors and a tiny 
boy work beneath it. Water gurgles, slaps 
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and svvishes. Freshly it hisses away from the 
bow . . .* 


Two hours later we approached a wooded 
point, rising beyond a roseate island, where trees 
dotted pleasandy among low-roofed houses and 
long poles of wireless telegraphy. The island 
left behind us, no other habitation was in 
sight. 

Huge stones formed a landing-stage in a little 
cove, native boats laid bulky keels upon the 
shore. Palms and other trees climbed the hill. 
Chairs on long poles with highly-coloured cotton 
covers stood waiting on the steps. Sitting in one, 
I was uplifted by four men on brown shoulders 
of varying tints. A last flight of stairs brought 
us to the top. Tickets were bought and we 
passed under trees to the great cave. Wide was 
the entrance, flanked by great pillars, screening 
dim depths, where the gods were carved. First 
to our left we found Siva^ the Destroyer, the 
central figure, more than lifesize, in a great group. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, stood aside. Brahma, the 
Creator, was upborne by holy deeds. The 
carving was beautiful. Originally it was painted. 
Now, not only the elephantine colour of the 
stones, something in the modelling suggested the 
duskiness, round-shouldered, almost powdered 
look of dark skins. Unhappily our time was 
^ ProDOunced Shiva. 
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short. The man who showed us round pomed 
out legends. Unaccustomed to his utterance I 
could not detain him to repeat at the slow pace 
that would have made it comprehensible ; — 
yet meanings poured in as I looked. Of course 
the gods had many arms, — to reach every- 
where. No longer did they look grotesque, 
unreal. Even Siva’s face was calm, self-deter- 
minative, purposeful, the face of a Buddha, a 
wise one. 

Voices of a party ahead sounded raucous in 
the echoing caves, like hungry lions. Soon they 
died away. Wood pigeons’ cooing filled the 
silence. Tlie caves, not extensive, were dark, 
dim, cool, mysterious. Huge elephants, beasts 
of wisdom, twined trunks among the sculptured 
gods. 


From note-book. 

* A great sun, sinking fast, spreads an orange 
haze over Bombay. We are speeding towards it, 
leaving behind mountains and islands, fading 
into changing tints of rose, purple and lilac. 
Sun has dropped. The high dome of the hotel 
stands up dark against its dying splendour from a 
block of building, black on the edge of faint 
Nile-green water with a line of lights twinkling 
like diamonds. 

We are close to the city now. The sail is 
ss^ging, wind fails. Our crew is at the oars. 
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The little boy stands full length at every pull and 
works from the crown of his head to his small 
brown toe. 

We touch the landing-stage.’ 
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May I attain to strength of the pure mind through 
the help of Thy Fire, the Keeper of the Power of 
Righteousness. 

USHTAVAD GaTHA 
Zend Avesta 


TOWERS OF SILENCE. BOMBAY 
Towards sunset I ran smoothly in a motor-car 
on a broad road around the harbour, following 
its curve towards a long point beside a prosaic sea- 
shore, past balconied houses until, rounding the 
bay, the road rose in a short hill before reaching 
the far point. Houses first blocked together, 
then spread into gardens, the back of those on 
the left hand overlooking the sea. A hairpin 
bend, where little shops humped, brought us to 
higher level. Trees and gardens flickered past 
as we steadily rose until sea was visible on both 
sides. 

‘ Hanging garden,’ the driver said. 

He stopped the car at a ledge jutting over the 
yellow-pink city. A long dark needle point 
stretched far out on the pale water of the bay. 
Poised against the low wall stood a tall Parsec 
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girl, vivid against frail colours of distance, robed 
in rich clinging dress of mauve silk. The edge 
of the sari, outlining her head and falling in 
straight lines off her shoulder, was marked with 
deep purple, repeating in the hem at her feet 
and caught again by a dark rosette on her 
bosom. A sharp foreground to opalescent 
dreaminess. 

I climbed to the garden above to see the sim, 
a ball of iridescent fire, dropping to the ocean, 
a sheet of darkening blue on the far side. An 
ethereal drift of clouds hovered above the sun, 
caught its glow ; but no colour can name it. 
A certain azalea holds some pale reflection of its 
translucence. It was like &e, rosy with un- 
earthly pearliness. 

Here on these heights the Parsees, the ancient 
fire-worshippers, followers of Zoroaster, place 
their dead aloft on Towers of Silence to be 
devomred by vultmres at the hour of day’s most 
glorious death. 

Once more in the car, though only for a few 
steps, I glided down the hill. On the top of 
flattened, depressed palm trees brooded dreadful 
birds. Huge shoulders humped ; gaunt wings 
drooped ; anxious peaked brows stood out over 
hooked beaks and lean hungry necks. The palm 
trees seemed to shrink beneath their weight. 
They clustered so closely that they looked like 
some odd sort of umbrella or extra foliage to 
the tree. 
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The Parsees, one of the many peoples of India, 
are alien to it, having travelled there many 
years ago from Persia in the days of their long- 
lost power. Living side by side and sharing a 
land with others, they remain isolated. Not only 
in religion but in every cvistom and mode of daily 
life do they differ from Hindu and Mahommedan. 
A quiet purposeful people, their ways generally 
ensure ease, prosperity, success. Handsomely 
dressed, with an air of city affluence, one tells 
them easily from others even on arrival. Passing 
them in their motor-cars, I realized that bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, men whose children 
were enjoying every educational advantage some- 
times in Western lands, were taking their evening 
drive, looking at the birds who some day would 
devour them. 

A beautiful garden fell to a ravine whence rose 
long flights of steps leading up to walls on the 
height. Beyond, out of sight, stood the five 
Towers of Silence. 

In no other land have I known the curious 
way with which India can contain an atmosphere. 

A sense of quiet stole upon one perceptibly 
even as the motor-car turned into the wide 
avenue among banyan trees with weird, snake- 
like hangers. Stillness brooded over £dl, and, 
climbing the long steps, widely separated, to the 
height above, the air seemed impregnated with 
sweet peace. Mounting slowly, an archway was 
reach^ on which was written : 
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* Parsees only may enter.’ 

But a gentle-faced old man in snowy European 
clothes and Parsee hoof hat welcomed and 
delayed me. 

‘ All Bombay through that archway,’ he said, 
pointing behind me. 

There it lay, reminiscent of an Italian city, 
creamy houses, brown and red roofed, encircled 
by blue sea. Its arms curved in and out, the 
town stretched into the sea in long finger points. 

We moved slowly over a terrace in a lovely 
garden, where roses and flowering plants were 
beautifully tended. We might indeed have been 
in Italy with priests chanting vespers in the 
square, creamy building rearing over the wall 
above us. 

‘ Ah — ah — ^vee ! ’ the notes seemed to ring. 

‘ No, they are not singing,’ the old man was 
shocked at my question, yet had to smile. 
‘ Praying ! ’ 

Next we mounted garden steps to see fi'om 
the height the sea stretching on the far side to 
misty loneliness. Interlacing shrubs fell away 
down the slope beneath, intersected by tall trees 
on whose boughs those evil birds brooded. They 
clustered on the tree tops with tom wings and 
naked necks, hooded heads and sharp beaks 
turned inwards towards each other as if in some 
dark consultation. The terrace at our feet was 
carpeted with beds of brightest flowers. Scat- 
ter^ cotton-trees grew overhead and in their 
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season would throw out red blossom, bright and 
vivid, on bare boughs against the misty blue of 
the Arabian Sea. They intermingled with toss- 
ing, breeze-driven palms. 

‘ Our religion says, bad to put body in groimd ; 
pollutes the ground and worms eat body. But 
here everything is clean.’ 

He pointed to the first tower, the oldest, built 
some two hundred and fifty years since. It 
belongs to a private family. White walls round 
made it look like an old fort. Black, ghoulish 
on its whiteness, sat rows of the carrion birds, 
well-gorged, for three corpses had been their 
morning portion. 

‘ Now we are quite near the tower,’ my gentle 
old guide remarked. ‘ Have you any smell ? ’ 

Indeed I had none. 

We moved yet a little higher and again saw 
the sea on the side from whence I had climbed. 

‘ All Bombay view. Highest point,’ he said. 

Beneath were homes where the blue sea scooped 
its big bays and far mountains faded to imper- 
ceptibility. The huge birds swooped long hori- 
zontal foregrounds on extended wings. On the 
slope directly beneath us climbed rocks, palms 
and banyan-trees, while the incessjmt harsh 
caw-ca of carrion filled the air. In the interstices 
of their noise came up from below distant hum 
of motor-cars. Tall chimneys, tiny in far space, 
sent up black smoke. The pear-shaped, deeply- 
carved dome of a Hindu temple rose among 
3 *7 
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nearer trees in a golden glow. The sun was 
westering into a haze of lavender and honey. 

‘We cannot see Gk)d,’ my venerable com- 
panion murmured, himself transfigured in the 
golden glow. ‘ We worship only one God ; but 
man cannot see Him, therefore we worship the 
emblems, the Sim, the Moon, and keep burning 
the Sacred Fire.’ 

Upon a table beneath a tree he showed me the 
little model of the principal tower, seen in the 
distance, which no one is allowed to approach. 

The tower is round. Down through its centre 
passes an open shaft to a pit, towards which slant 
large gratings, high in air, that receive the bodies 
in tiers. In the outer circle are laid the corpses 
of men with feet inward, in the next circle those 
of women, while nearest the shaft lie the children. 
Bit by bit bones (all that is left by the birds) 
break away, crumble and drop through the 
hollow of the tower to the place below, prepared 
to receive them. Chloride of lime is scattered in 
large quantities. When the rains fall, torrents 
rush through, washing all away down to the sea. 
Huge filters at stated intervals catch the refuse 
and purify the waters. Every skill of modem 
sanitation and engineering is employed. The 
surface holding the corpses is exposed to the air 
and the carrion birds. It not only slants to the 
open centre but has runnels and channels down 
which the remaining bones can drift and drop 
into the pit, well scattered with decimating and 
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disinfecting fluids ; these with sun and rain 
soon turn the bones to powder. Rain-water 
passes through great ventilators, gently bearing 
this powder once more to earth and sea down 
the great cascades, alongside which the entrance 
steps mounted. Within two hours the flesh is 
eaten clean to the bones by vultures. Several 
times a month men in attendance go round the 
top of the tower and push the remains into the 
pit. 

Women mourn in their houses. Men attend 
the funerals. They are met at the gates by 
priests wearing white, who chant and pray with 
them for half an hour. Meanwhile the carriers 
go to the tower, clothed in white and bearing 
the corpse, shrouded in white, upon a litter while 
priests below in long white vestments feed the 
sacred fire in a lifted vase on a pedestal within 
the temple. Sandal and sweet-smelling wood is 
burnt. A white cloth is tied, covering the 
priest’s mouth and nostrils so that his breath may 
not pollute the flame. Not even Parsees are 
permitted to enter this inner temple, only their 
priests. 

* Not allowed in Fire-Hall,’ he told me. ‘ Only 
in Worship-Hall.’ 

And why is fire to be sacred and the sun 
regarded as the highest symbol of heavenly power ? 
Is this a symptom of man’s readiness to adopt 
a servile attitude towards material things and 
bind his immortal soul to the adoration of tangible 
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objects that he can feel and touch? Though 
this tendency doubtless exists in certain of the 
human race and finds some sort of expression 
in most religions, yet for the abiding claim of 
the sacred fire we must look both deeper and 
higher. 

Fire is unendingly one, however many be its 
forms, and exists eternally, not as some new 
thing man can produce and create, but which, 
by utilising given objects, he can attract ; thus 
coming in^vidually into touch with the outward 
appearance of an inward, all-productive universal 
energy. The tiny match, illuminating darkness, 
is of one substance with the mighty sun. With- 
draw heat, the worlds perish. Behind this heat 
and light and flame, visible to man, is that 
which remains invisible ; — the All-creating 
Energy. 

Vit^ fire, bom anew in the likeness of one 
livii^; flame, despises no earthly conditions, but 
is at the service of all mankind, however humble, 
and does more than serve him, for nothing could 
exist without the element that heats the universe, 
and thus it may well be the symbol and hourly 
reminder of the One Invisibility within the 
visible. Man is lit by the flame of life, while 
within him passions and sacrifice bum like fire. 

The voice within of a priest came out to the 
garden, now alight in the rich evening glow, 
intoning the words of Zoroaster. 

* Some speak loudly, some lowly,* my guide 
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told me. ‘We Parsees, we come firom Persia 
and we worship God here, as we worshipped 
God there, such as we were taught by Zoroaster.’ 

A fine-looking old priest, clothed in white, 
came out from the Hall of Worship and as he 
passed salaamed deeply. 

We came to the big gate and once more saw the 
great Indian city, blue waters, far mountains, 
lying at our feet. 

‘ May I send an offering ? ’ I ventured tenta- 
tively. 

‘ No, no ! ’ He shrank from the gift. ‘ I am 
a paid servant,’ he added proudly. 

‘ I meant it for the temple,’ I said quickly, 
and once again saw him smile. 

Touched by their hospitality, their gentle 
spirit of courtesy, slowly I descended the long 
flight in the glowing, peace-laden evening. 
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Unborn^ he is bom in many ways. 

Gan. Ka. Ill, 24 


LAHORE 

At Lahore the most favovired of hotels stretched 
lengthily, mostly upon the ground floor. Bed- 
room, bathroom, sitting-room with space in front 
under the verandah were one’s own. English- 
women p>ossess an incomparable knack of turning 
such places into pleasant homes with rugs, books, 
cushions, photos, flowers and, above all, the 
happy art of disposing them. 

Chipmunks, maligned with the name of tree- 
rats, ran up and down tall trunks and hid in 
overhanging foliage. Bright flowers gladdened 
the garden. Huge carrion birds, wings strong 
and dark as eagles, swooped against blue sky. 
Vendors displayed fure, rugs, beads, embroidery. 
Fortune-tellers pleaded for interviews with in- 
gratiating smiles. The prettiest gipsy rogue of 
a snake-charmer, a study in dust coloiu:, swayed 
a pole on his shoulders, whence suspended roimd 
grass-baskets where serpents coiled. His pipe 
uttered plaintive notes. A miniature copy of 
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himself, barely three feet high, dust-colotired 
sacking dropping from tiny Umbs, lingered 
behind him, making just the odd complement 
needed to the picture. 


« « « 


A man is perfect when he consists of three, his wife, 
himself and his son. 

Institutes of Mam 

THE BOOK-SELLER. LAHORE. (^December) 

Winter had come. Leaves had fallen from the 
trees, bare twigs matched dusty earth. Grey 
skies dropped drizzling rain. Gone was the 
quivering glamour of vivid sunlight and velvet 
shade. Darting paraquets looked oddly out of 
place. Crossing the bazaar I noticed it had lost 
its look of quickened life, vivacity and colour, 
and entered the book-shop with a sense of relief. 
Books and deep arm-chairs by log-fires were 
tempting ; besides I hoped to learn from the 
learned Indian book-seller. At first he was not 
disposed to be communicative, brushing aside 
remarks that I made as I turned over books until 
something arrested his attention. 

‘ But you do not say God. Why not ? ’ he 
asked. ‘ Do you not believe in Him ? ’ 

We were soon deep in talk. 
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' Religions ? * he said. * Men make of them 
cause for separation, hate and bloodshed. They 
should make of each other friends. All are paths 
leading to the same place. When we get beyond 
and see clearly, no man will be Hindu, Mahom- 
medan or Christian. All will be melted into one. 
When they find what they are seeking, all will 
know it is the same thing.’ 

He spoke feelingly of Christ, of Krishna, of the 
Bhagavad-Gita with the warmth, the emotion 
of the Hindu. Even with the most learned among 
them religion springs yet more convincingly 
from the heart than from the head. Mahom- 
medans beside them are as Protestants beside 
Catholics ; only both Hindu and Mussulman 
are yet more so, because with them religion is 
the very fibre of existence, the thread on which 
daily life is suspended. Or should one say ‘ was ’ ? 
Are these things in danger of passing? 

I asked if the study of the occult knowledge of 
numbers, of casting the horoscope was still pur- 
sued? He gave a disappointing accoimt and 
shook his head. 

‘ Some few may do it, chiefly for fees, large fees. 
Everythii^ is changing, different. It is all 
material existence now. How to get on fast, 
push and hurry. That is what I dislike about 
Western civilization, — business and its worry and 
fuss eats up everythii^. My father spent three 
or four hours every morning in meditation. I 
am always in the shop.’ 
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‘ Please tell me about the castes,* I asked him. 

‘ They seem to be inextricably interwoven with 
the different gods and goddesses of varying cults. 
You can look at a man and tell by his forehead 
not only whom he worships but his way of living 
and all his customs.’ 

‘ Certainly I can,’ he replied. ‘ And so woxild 
you had you been brought up in this land ; for 
religion here interweaves every custom of life.’ 

‘ But why are there so many differing cults ? 
Of course I know there is fundamentally the 
great Trinity, namely Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva ; — Creation, Preservation and Destruction, 
or, should one say. Withdrawal? These might 
be sufficient division for all the world to choose 
the great element or Gk)d-power on which to 
concentrate ; but no, Vishnu, I believe, and 
certainly Siva are split again into innumerable 
cults.’ 

* You choose a good word when you say 
“ cults ” ; for all are part of one great religion. 
All Hindus worship this one great Trinity, just 
as all Christians worship their Trinity of whom 
One is Christ. But Christians are also divided 
into Roman Catholics, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and hosts of others of whom I do not know the 
name. Certainly the caste is also involved. A 
boy in England might be bom in a family of 
Baptists or of Roman Catholics, and he would 
naturally become a Baptist or else a Roman 
Catholic ; so the Hindu boy is bom to a certain 
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State of life, and to a certain religion with all its 
forms and customs. The only difference is that 
there will be many more forms and customs to 
observe for the Hindu boy, because in the Orient 
religion is not one thing apart for Sunday but 
enters into every observance of life, — ^how he 
washes, how he eats. All this is decided long 
before he is bom by the way his ancestors have 
regarded their Deity, Whose Presence must be 
remembered even in these small things. Those 
who worship Vishnu feel it is to offend to eat 
meat. A boy is bom in such a family and all his 
life he would feel it unclean, revolting, wicked 
to eat flesh. His family and all his friends feel 
alike and are taught a^e on such matters. A 
certain mark is on their foreheads and all can 
read and see, not only what god or goddess is 
his protecting Deity, but just how he lives, what 
he eats, who are his friends and what are all the 
observances of his life.’ 

* It is very rare,’ he said in answer to another 
question, ‘ that caste is changed. A position 
may be forfeited. That would cause great grief 
to a man’s family and friends and most especially 
to his mother.’ 

‘ Yes, scepticism is eating into all things. A 
certain looseness of old observances comes very 
easily to many people. It may be caused by 
laziness and indolence even more than by actual 
thought. It is sore work for some of the old to 
see the young losing the consciousness that Grod 
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is present in all things and above all in that sacred 
place in oneself that should never be forgotten.’ 

We turned to the books and he told me that 
all over India two volumes were daily read and 
recited in every home ; — ^the epic poem of the 
life and exploits of Rama, called ‘ Ramayana 
and the legends of that lovely boy, the darling 
of every hearth, Krishna. His book of revelation, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, was as breath of life to earnest 
thinkers, while stories of his joyous boyhood 
gladdened the lives of the simple. 

He escorted me through high book-cases, along 
brick passages up stairs to rooms that held their 
own quiet charm. He opened the door to an 
inner room, asking me to take off my shoes before 
stepping across the threshold. 

Long windows around two sides led to narrow 
balconies. A Persian rug, round table, a few 
easy chairs sufficed its simple needs. Three 
large photographs hung on the one imbroken 
wall, — ^the capable, wrinkled old face of his 
mother ; the sweet Madonna countenance, gende 
and tender, of his wife ; while between them 
shone the intelligent litde face of his yoimgest 
son, a brilliant child who had lived to be six 
years of age. All three had passed to the other 
side. With halting words he told me of the 
child’s great gifts. All believed he would be a 
leader and teacher of men. Like another Child, 
wise men had wondered as he talked. Divine 
fire lit his brain. Fire held for him a strange, 
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joyous attraction, and by fire he perished. In a 
sad and terrible accident his clothes caught alight, 
the brief life ended ere he could be saved. 

The three pictiures formed a shrine. Tables 
with growing plants stood beneath the portraits. 
In the space between them hassocks of rich deep 
maroon silk lay heaped against the wall on a 
Persian rug, blending tints of the same colour. 
Double marigolds, pure deep gold in shade, 
tossed together or twined in garlands around 
small stiff bouquets with centres accentuated by 
tight rosebuds of deep purple, touching the same 
tone as the carpet and cushions on which they 
reposed. An atmosphere, laden with serenity, 
subtle yet perceptible, withdrew the room into 
higher than common life. 

Once more he told me of his daily reading in 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘ God’s book ’, adding with 
the long sighs with which he spoke of his little 
son : 

‘ But when I am in sorrow, I go to Christ.’ 

We stood silent for a moment before I said : 

‘ Now I can hear from a Twice-bom the 
mystical meaning of His words, “ Ye must be 
bom again”.’ 

‘ They are not mystic at all ! They are 
practical common sense, a fact that stares one 
in the face, necessary to life as eating and drinking. 
What do your own Scriptures say in the very 
b^inning ? “ God made man of the dust of the 
ea^.” Yes, but what did He do ? “ Breathed 
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into him the breath of life, and thus man became 
a living soul.”^ There you have the whole thing. 
Is man to continue in the dust ? Only to know 
and feel his most material existence ? Or is he 
to know himself as something higher, more 
intangible, connected with infinite sources ? ’ 

‘ “ Ye must be bom again of water and of 
spirit”,’ he quoted. ‘What does water stand 
for? Purity, cleanliness. The gross man stays 
and wallows in the dust. The pure man makes 
place for something else to enter. He is raised 
above dust-nature and knows spirit.’ 

I asked if these two, water and spirit, did not 
also stand for tmth perceived intellectually 
(water), then passed like living fire into the life, 
into the act by the flow of spirit and thus became 
vivified in flesh? 

‘ You can put it like that too,’ he replied, 
‘ but to the average man, the meaning I have 
given better expresses their own common sense. 
Every one knows it. Every one is aware of a 
dual existence. One of the first acts of intelli- 
gence is to find words with which to speak of it. 
Well might Jesus say to Nicodemus, “ Are you a 
Master in Israel and do you not know these 
things ? ” * Nicodemus certainly knew them. 
All ^at coarse talk of his was meant as a kind 
of bluff. He knew it ; but he had never passed 
that knowledge into his life. Both of them knew 
fhat > yet Jesus answered him with that patience 
1 Genesis ii. 7. * St. John iii. 10. 
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and balance, among the many things that make 
Him man’s companion and consoler. Yes, I seek 
your Scriptures and know them, but I seek alone 
and make of them another matter than that 
which your Missionaries teach.’ * , 
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Soul is lord and king of all ; as the spokes in the 
nave, so all worlds and souls are fastened in the One 
soul. 

Brihad. Upamshad 

THE COLLEGE STUDENT. LAHORE 
Colleges stood about handsomely in parks 
where young men were trying to digest two 
civilizations ; even sitting upon chairs at tables 
was new to some of them. They spoke English 
well with a gift for expression, especially on 
abstract subjects, choosing their words with 
extraordinary lucidity. 

Those who called on me seemed to be im- 
pressed with sense of privilege at being in my 
sitting-room, showing profoimd courtesy and 
respect. They folded their hands together, dip- 
ping their foreheads to them before they held for 
a moment the tips of my fingers. One young 
Hindu said : 

‘ I am much touched by your kind, filial 
aflFection to me.’ 

He had got hold of the wrong word but we 
both knew what he meant. 
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He came to instruct me in the doctrine of 
transmigration ; for the Hindu believes not only 
in reincarnation, whereby the soul inhabits 
another human body, but in its passage into 
other forms of animal creation. 

‘ Three eternal things exist for ever,’ he told 
me ; ‘ God, soul and matter. Soul and matter, 
combined together, make the unique thing, — 
umverse.’ 

‘ How do we know there is soul in man ? ’ he 
asked me, perfectly prepared to answer the 
question. I invited him to do so. 

‘ Man has five senses : seeing, hearing, touch- 
ing, smelling, tasting. But how does he sort them 
out ? By power of remembering, — ^this is soul.’ 

‘ No,’ I objected, partly to urge him to more 
lucid expression, ‘ that is mind.’ 

‘ I will put it another way,’ he said obligingly. 
‘ When a baby is bom, it knows at once to take its 
mother’s milk. What teaches it to do this ? Soul.’ 

‘ Some might say instinct,’ I objected again. 

‘ And what is instinct ? What is mind ? 
What is movement ? Whence do they come ? 
How can they be ? Is there something stronger 
than they, for ever making urge behind and into 
all these things ? ’ 

Then I knew he was trying to express the life- 
power, springing from some inexhaustible source, 
and we were in agreement. 

* Man sleeps,’ he said, returning to his argu- 
ment, * and loses all consciousness, but his soul 
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is Still there, else never could he wake again. 
Now animals share with men four things : con- 
jugal felicity, fear, pleasure of eating and drink- 
ing, and pain. Why say then that animals have 
no soul ? Have they no touch with that Hidden 
Power for ever creating ? ’ 

‘ There are also different levels to be attained 
by animals,’ I remarked, musing. 

Here we hit upon a curious divergence in 
thought in East and West. I placed the dog 
upon the highest level among animals, but he 
would not. 

‘ The monkey is higher than the dog,’ he said. 

‘ If any one attacks a monkey the whole tribe will 
fight and defend him.’ 

‘ But the dog,’ I continued, ‘ has qualides in 
love, fidelity and self-sacrifice sometimes sur- 
passing those of a man.’ 

But he would not agree. 

‘ The mind doing wrong injmes the soul,’ he 
said, ‘ the mind doing good satisfies the soul. 
Combining with God, the soul comes to eternal 
peace. When this body sinks to dust, the soul 
must find another refuge. If the man has mis- 
used his opportunities and injured the soul 
committed to his charge, why should it not be 
given the chance of going into an animal, where 
it may have less occasion for doing ill, and so 
learn to do better when he is once more a man ? ’ 

Certainly a more hopeful creed than that of 
everlasting punishment. 
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‘ If a man has been evil, it is far better his soul 
should inhabit a lower creation, where he can 
do less evil, and must obey instinct. There are 
eighty-four thousand living creatures of the 
animal creation. If a man has been evil, — ^but 
very evil, — ^he may have to pass through every 
one of those lives before he can have the privilege 
to be again man.’ 

Next he pushed home the question of eating 
meat, showing why it is an abomination to the 
Hindu. 

‘ We must never kill these lower creations. If 
we kill a lower animal, we kill a resistless thing. 
It is a lust in us to fiU our stomachs with such 
things. There are two kinds of life below ours.’ 
He gave me two Sanscrit words, signifying animal- 
life and vegetable-life. ‘ The lower (vegetable) 
life we may take for our sustenance, but never 
the higher. Do you wonder that realizing this 
All-life and how quickly we omselves may pass 
to another manifestation of it, the Hindu is 
gentle, courteous and always hospitable ? ’ 

I never failed to find them so. 

Tea was brought in as he was leaving. I 
offered him a cup ; he said : 

‘ Thank you ! ’ with the gravity of a French 
boy saying ‘ Merci ’ with the same air of refusal. 

‘ If it has been cooked by a Hindu and only 
touched by a Hindu, the cup as well, I should 
be glad to take it,’ he explained. 

But I knew Mahommedans were employed 
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in the kitchen, so, as he had already risen, I let 
him go, but had lemonade and fruit prepared 
for his next visit. 

He ate slowly, as I noticed they generally do. 

‘ Do you take in Prana with yom food ? ’ I asked 
him. 

He looked at me doubtfully and shook his 
head slowly. 

‘ It is better not to think too often of the 
Presence of God Himself,’ he said. 

Like most of my student friends he belonged 
to the Kshatriya Caste. In religious imagery 
Brahma (with Whom is no past, present nor 
future, but is All) has a son who studies and 
teaches the Divine Law, emanating from his 
head. He is called Brahmin ; but so that he 
should study in quiet, free from attack of wild 
beasts or enemies, he needs protection, so 
Brahma has a second son, his arm here on earth, 
the soldier Kshatriya. Both these sons require 
to be fed, so yet a third son appears, Vaisya, who 
is husbandman and trader. The youngest son, 
Sudra, is the foot of Brahma and serves them 
aU. 

This is purposely written in the present tense ; 
for this sonship is continuous and eternal in the 
mind of the Hindu sage. These sons of separate 
castes are not only the descendants of those who 
were thus created in other conditions of the 
world but continue to exist on account of con- 
ditions that are cosmic. 
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He always left his shoes outside my door. I 
asked him about this custom. 

‘ The shoes go into unclean and polluted 
places,’ he explained. ‘ When entering a house 
or eating any bread we do not wear them.’ 

I questioned him on the subject of Second 
Birth, but he did not seem to follow. 

‘ But surely you yourself are Twice-bom ? ’ I 
asked. ‘ Were you not invested with the Holy 
Cord ^ so soon as you were old enough ? ’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I know what you mean.’ He pulled 
out a tightly-twisted thin white cotton cord, 
extricating it from the folds of his shirt, producing 
it from under his waistcoat and showing a little 
piece. Then I knew he felt toward me as a son. 

But he was stronger on other subjects and I 
let him tell what pleased him best. 

His cult was that of the Arya Samaj. 

‘We believe in direct relationship between 
each man and God,’ he told me. ‘ In the 
inspiration of the Vedas and in action. All 
action must be done in the light of intuition and 
of these revealed books. That man gets salva- 

^ The Upt^ana, or investiture with the sacred thread, is 
performed on Brahmins in their eighth year and on those 
ofother castes at a later age. The sacred cord of a Brahmin 
must be of cotton, and consist of three threads (tri-writ) 
twisted to the right ; that of others is made of hemp or 
wool with the same number of threads. The ceremony 
for a Brahmin is somewhat as follows : 

‘ The boy faces the sun and then walks twice roimd 
the fire ; after this he is taught by a Brahmin to make 
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tion who does his work out of perception of pure 
duty. The self must not enter. These actions 
mould our destiny.’ 

They must ; for they have an immediate result 
not only on character, but forge the chain whence 
springs the next act. 

‘ That man who absorbs himself only in 
Kharma (action), he is in the dark. That man 
is also in the dark who keeps himself absorbed 
in knowledge only ; but he is on the right path 
who combines the two. Not enough is it only 
to act for self, there must be added Pumka.’ 

‘ And what is Pumka ? ’ 

‘ Public duty, the service of humanity.’ 

Arya Samaj is one of the largest and most 
prominent of modem Hindu reformed religions, 
brought about largely by contact with the 
western world. Its founder, Dayananda Saras- 
vati, travelled and taught far and wide through 
northern India from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, till his death in 1883. His book is a 

three suppressions of the breath, to say “ Om to 
repeat the mystical words Bhur, Bhuvar and Sivar (this 
world, the middle region, and heaven), and to recite the 
foUowing prayer : “ Let us contemplate the divine 

splendour of the sun-god, the donor of bliss to all ; that 
he may give tis every kind of happiness in the whole 
world.” The thread is thereupon placed over his head, 
and, being supported by the left shoulder, hangs across 
the body to the right liip.’ 

From Faiths, Fairs artd Festivals of India, by C. H. Buck. 

* Also spelt Aum. 
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curious conglomeration of biography, beautiful 
extracts from the Vedas and invectives against 
other religions. The chief tenets are belief in 
direct relationship between man and God, 
belief in the inspiration of the Vedas and the 
necessity of social work. It deprecates child- 
marriage, too great an adherence to caste, 
advocates the better education of women. Such 
societies, often more ethical than religious, easily 
lend themselves to the political propaganda of 
the moment. 

My young Guru,^ as I called him, had come to 
tell me of the Scripture he used dauly in prayer, 
rising in the cold dawn at four every morning 
to repeat it and reciting it every evening at sunset. 

My thoughts reverted to a stalwart young 
Mussulman who had arranged an hour for me 
with the Philosophical Society of the Government 
College. As he escorted me under the trees of 
the park he had asked earnestly : 

‘ Do you think we are losing faith and saying 
prayers less than boys and young men of our 
age in England ? ’ 

Now this other boy sat by my side, reading 
from his book of the Vedic Hermaneutics. The 
actual words can be written down, but the pen 
is powerless to transmit the fervour he put into 
every one of them, especially as he said ‘ O God ’. 
At every repetition it became more profound, 
more loving, more intense. , 

1 Teacher. 
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* May the All-pervading Divine Mother be 
gracious enough to gratify oxu: inner craving 
and send down blessing all around us. 

O God ! Most sincerely and solemnly I 
make a covenant with Thee that knowingly I 
shall never sin with my organs of five cognitive 
senses, that in the tongue, taste, nose, smell, 
eye, the ear, the palm and its back (touch), 
genitals (passion), the heart (desire), the throat 
(speech), the head (thought), the hands (deeds). 

But, O Lord, I am we^ and so dependent on 
Thee. Purifyr and so strengthen my senses 
Thyself ! May the Living God purify the 
head ! May the Holy God purify the eyes ! 
May the Happy God piuify the throat. May 
the Great God purify the heart. May the 
Common Father purify the genitals or animal 
propensities ! May the All-wise God purify 
the feet ! May the Eternal God purify again 
the brain ! May the All-pervading God purify 
all places ! 

O God of Life ! O God of Holiness ! O 
God of Happiness ! O Great God ! O God 
the Father ! O God of Wisdom ! O God of 
Truth ! 

Principles and atoms were produced from the 
pregnant nature, then came on chaos, then 
energy and motion, then ocean. 

After the energy and motion came out the 
planetary motion. The Rules of the Universe 
make days and nights without effort. 

The Maker formed, as before, the Sun and 
Moon, the luminous opaque bodies, the firma- 
ment and the happy regions. 
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O All-wise and Glorious Being ! Thou art 
before us, the Absolute, Our King and Pro- 
tector. Thou hast made the sun, whose being 
showers life on earth. We bow down to Thee. 
We bow to Thee in gratitude for Thy Benign 
Rule, kind Protection and placid Gift of Life. 
For all these blessings, O God, we humbly 
thank Thee and place him who hates us, or 
whomever we hate, at Thy disposal. 

O Almighty God, Thou art to our right, our 
Sovereign and Protector from a host of the 
invertebrae. Thou sendest wise men to teach 
us. We bow, O Adorable Being ! Thou art 
behind us, our King and Protector from the 
Vertebrate. Thou createst food, which gives 
life on earth. 

O Father, Thou art to our left, our King, 
Self-existent, and our Protector. 

By electricity moves om blood to keep up ovir 
life and produces vauious motions in the world. 

O All-pervading God ! Thou art below, 
our King, and the Nourisher of om life with 
arborious trees and tuberlous creepers, bearing 
a variety with fruits. 

O Great God ! Thou art above, our King, 
our Developer and Protector. Thou sendest 
down rain to water our fields, which produce 
food to preserve our life. 

May we, perceiving God with all his Glory, 
in the darkness of ignorance, all happy, supreme 
over all, obtain Him, the Sun of our life and 
our Spiritual Life. 

All the objects of the world serve the purpose 
of flags to show Him, the Glorious Bemg, the 
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Maker of the worlds, the Vedas, the Sun of 
life to all creatures. 

All the objects of the world indicate Thee, 
yet, O God, Thou art wondrous. The ever- 
wakeful eye, and the support of all Heavenly 
Bodies, even the sun, the moon and fire. 

Thou boldest the heaven and the earth and 
the firmament. Thou art the Maker and the 
Soul of all the movable and immovable objects. 
May we think, speak and act aright. 

That ever-watchful eye exists, pure from all 
Eternity. For the good of the learned may 
we see a hundred autumns ! May we live a 
hundred autumns ! May we hear a himdred 
autumns ! May we speak a hundred autumns ! 
May we be free a hundred autumns ! And 
again so for a hundred autumns ! ' 

Next follows the verse which all should know, 
even the least devout, and daily repeat : 

‘ O all Life ! All Holiness ! All Joy ! The 
Lord of the upper, lower and happy regions, 
our Maker, the Supreme Being ! We me^tate 
upon Thy Adorable Form as Spiritual Light, 
which dispels the darkness of sin from our 
minds. May He illumine our intellect ! 

We bow to Thee, Who art all joy, all happi- 
ness, the Dispenser of ease and the Fulfiller of 
our righteous desires. All calm and All peace.’ 

Not once during the long recital that he was 
in the habit of repeating twice daily, did his 
voice drop into monotony of repetition. Slowly 
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he Spoke, waiting for my travelling pencil ; yet 
never lost his sense of direct address to the One 
with whom he was communing. 

‘ O All-pervading God ! 

AU life. 

All joy. 

O God.’ 
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Put on the armour that harms no one. Let thy coat 
of mail be reason and convert thy enemies to friends. 
All founders of sects are mortal. God alone endures 
for ever. Men may read Vedas and Koran but only 
in Him is salvation. 

Adi Granth 


AMRITSAR 

Amritsar station was empty. I stood on the 
platform, drinking hot tea from a tray, held by 
a dark waiter, wMle my bearer in lordly fashion 
collected coolies and assembled baggage. 

Clinging to the back of a tonga, — ^sway- 
bumpity, — I drove off to visit the great Sikh 
College, at the invitation of the English Head- 
master and his wife. 

No welcome could offer more than the large 
quiet room awaiting me ; log-fire crackling 
on the hearth. Lunch was served in the 
garden. 

That afternoon we motored into the city, a 
Sikh Professor accompanying us by way of 
cicerone. The streets were thronged. Political 
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prisoners, released that day, caused immense 
excitement. Men, standing close to the car, 
looked unpleasantly grim. Women and children 
sat huddled together on the roof tops, long rows 
of picturesque humanity. Nothing could be 
prettier than to see a smile grow and catch light 
all along the line of faces, here and there a child 
waved a little brown hand ; but the men, crowd- 
ing together in the streets, scowled as we passed 
with difficulty at foot’s pace. 

We left the car at a picturesque comer, fit 
scenery for a stage, where four narrow streets 
mingled perfume and colour. Houses clustered 
about a strip of water. We walked along a 
narrow alley to an open space, going up steps to 
a terrace whence we looked down on the lake. 
The Golden Temple (where are kept their sacred 
Scriptures, the Adi Granth) rose like an island 
in its midst, a bridge leading to it like a gangway. 
The sacred edifice was small as compeired with 
the great mosques. Something about the sweep 
of its roofs recalled Chinese pictures. Sheets of 
gold covered it, marvellously yellow, quietly 
rich it lay on the deep Pool of Immortality. 

I could have lingered ; but the crowd grew 
thick. More curious than aggressive they pushed 
upon us ; so we descended the steps to the 
street, thronged not only with humanity but 
with gentle cows, pulling green stuff off the 
shops. 

‘Well may she be reverenced,’ I remarked, 
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giving place for one to pass, ‘ with those beautiful 
maternal eyes.’ 

‘ She is the Second Mother,’ the Sikh Professor 
said. 

I told him how my father often spoke of the 
wisdom of the Hindus in treating the cow with 
reverence and chivalry amounting to worship, 
thus guarding the ‘ Second Mother ’, whose milk, 
cream and butter, with grain, fruit and vegetables 
enabled them to preserve life without eating 
meat. Light diet, even if (possibly because) it 
tended to less heavily-developed bodies, enabled 
the race to endure the heat. Both aided and 
hindered by the swift prolificacy of the land, like 
the Abb6 Dubois he believed the Hindus to have 
survived largely in their trying climate through 
the maintenance of religious customs with strict 
laws and observances of caste.^ 

I did not know if the Sikh ate meat. He lived 
in a cool Province ; but seemed pleased and 
j^eed heartily with these expressions concerning 
Indian countrymen. 


Next morning in the garden we heard a droning 
resembling a Gregorian chant, and saw beyond 
the hedge the swift passing of a procession, 
bearing aloft an open bier, covered with rich 

^ Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies. Dubois. Chap- 
ta: I, p. 30 ; Chapter VI, pp. 96-7, 
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cloth of geranium-coloured silk. We watched 
it winding among the trees, the outline of a 
corpse plainly visible under the brilliant 
covering. 

At one o’clock I addressed the students. The 
hall was packed. They nodded when pleased. 
Strange to see some four or five in a row all 
nodding at different pace, far too absorbed 
to be conscious of their movement. Hand- 
clapping did not come naturally. They gave the 
Sikh cry, a warlike, inspiring shout : ‘ Khalsa 
Jee !’ 

They came about me at the end, more to 
touch my hand than to shake it. One of them 
murmured : 

‘ May you live another hundred years ! ’ 

SmaU scholars gambolled about us as we 
returned through the garden. One pretty little 
fellow with long hair (the Sikh is forbidden to 
cut it), doe-like eyes and sweeping lashes, swift 
and supple in movement, accompanied us to the 
house. 


Two students came to see me. They must 
have been friends or they coidd not have spoken 
so openly before each other, — ^but one was 
Mahommedan, the other Hindu. 

The Mussulman came to ask if I thought there 
was a God ? He was in grave doubt. I asked 
if he had given the faith of his fathers a sincere 
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trial ? He admitted that he had not. And 
suggested that he should cany out his daily 
prayers with their physical accompaniment, 
throwing his mind ardently into all, repeating 
the Sura Brightness from the Koran ; and that 
he should carefully read the Gospel of St. John, 
keeping it by him for study. 

All this he promised to do. 


Sura XCIII 
THE BRIGHTNESS 1 
Mecca. 1 1 verses 

In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 

By the noon-day brightness, 

And by the night when it darkeneth. 

Thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither hath 
He hated thee. 

And surely the Future shall be better for thee 
than the Present, 

And thy Lord shall surely be boimteous to thee 
and thou be satisfied. 

Did He not find thee an orphan and provide 
thee a home ? 

And he found thee erring and guided thee. 
And found thee needy and enriched thee. 

As to the orphan therefore wrong him not ; 

^ From the Koran : translated from the Arabic by J. M. 
Rodwell, M.A. 
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And as to him that asketh of thee, chide him 
not away ; 

And as for the favours of thy Lord, tell them 
then abroad. 


In the evening we looked through open 
windows of the Sikh Chapel to a congregation 
of boys and young men on their haunches on 
the floor. Singing of hymns again sounded Gre- 
gorian. Readers seated on a raised platform 
ecclesiastically intoned their Scriptures, the Adi 
Granth. Darkness deepened. We faced a cool 
breeze from the mountains over open fields. 

Passing a students’ hostel, a light gleamed from 
a comer room. 

‘ We will pay him a visit,’ the Principal 
remarked. ‘ You would like to see how they 
live.’ 

The electric light was switched off suddenly as 
we approached. Their master entered and 
turned it on again. A student sat on an empty 
bed, surrounded with papers that littered the 
place. A little boy, far younger than he, was 
poring over them too. 

‘ Look at these children reading this stuff ! 
It streams through from Russia, — ^poison to 
darken their minds. Why are you not at 
service ? ’ he asked them, ‘ singing your hymns 
with the others ? Off you go at once ! ’ 

The Sikh religion follows the teaching of ten 
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Gurus, starting with Guru Nanak who lived in 
the fifteenth century at the time of the great 
Emperor Akbar. He attempted to combine the 
finest doctrine from the two religions — ^Mahom> 
medan and Brahmin. He taught that austerity 
and simplicity were to be observed in daily life, 
but extreme asceticism must be avoided. Bhai 
Guru Dhas (a contemporary of Guru Aijuna, 
about the close of the sixteenth century) said of 
them : 

* They live as hermits among their families, 
they efface their individuality, they pronounce 
the ineffable Name of Grod, and they transgress 
not the will of the Creator. . . . The Guru 
inculcates love and devotion, the repetition of 
God’s Name, and the lesson that as men sow, 
so shall they reap.’ 

The Sikh wears five things beginning with the 
letter ‘ K ’. Kes, long hair ; Kangha^ comb ; 
Koch, short drawers ; Kirpan, sword ; Kara, steel 
bracelet. Meat may be eaten ; but tobacco, 
wine and stimulants must be abjured. Their 
baptism, carried on to this day, was instituted by 
Gobind Singh, the soldier Guru of the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century when Mahom- 
medans under the Emperor Aurengzeb were 
trying to exterminate them. It is of the nature 
of an ordeal. Sugar water is thrown into the 
eyes of the young disciple who must not flinch, 
but receive it without flickering the eyelids, 
calling aloud : ‘ Wahguro jee ka khalsa ! ’ 
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sometimes translated : ‘ Glory to God, O religious 
warriors ! ’ 

Not the least of their achievements was the 
breaking of caste prejudice and raising the lowest 
into loyal soldiers, while woman’s social position 
was improved, the custom of purdah (living 
behind curtains and screens), deprecated and 
monogamy advocated. 

The Sikh Bible, called Adi Granth, was compiled 
by Arjtma, one of the later Gurus. It was he 
who wrote : ‘ God will not ask man of what 
race he is. He will ask what he has done.’ 

The word Sikh means disciple, but nearly every 
Sikh is called Singh, lion, for lions they are. 
Fighting was forced upon them in the J^ddle 
Ages by Aurengzeb, the Mogul Emperor who 
ravaged and slew with the holy zeal of a Mussul- 
man. Amid the agonies of his cruel death, their 
Guru Teg Behadur broke out to the tyrant in 
prophecy : 

‘ I see a vision of white Sahibs coming, wear- 
ing helmets, from over the sea. They shall 
avenge me and rule here in your stead. In 
every house shall be wealth, in every house 
happiness, in every house rejoicing, in every 
house religion, in every house learning, and 
in every house a woman.’ 


A handsome old man drove me in a tonga to 
the station. 
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* What is your name ? ’ my host asked him. 

‘ Some caU me Lallao. Some call me Lal- 
lalao ; but what does my miserable name 
matter to your honour, who knows me for his 
slave ! ’ 
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Tfu sea is one and not other in its waters, though 
waves, foam and spray differ from one another. 

Brihad. Upanishad 


IHE SIKH DOCTOR. LAHORE 

Among the visitors that sought my sitting-room 
came a Sikh doctor. 

He gave an account of his experience in 
hypnotism, putting boys into trzmce and mziking 
them relate things seen clairvoyantly while in 
that condition. The Hindus, far back into dim 
ages, have used a Sanscrit word, meaning much 
the same as our newly evolved expression, sub- 
conscious, the Three States being their term, or, 
to coin a clumsy word, — ‘ Three-statedness', where- 
by the human mind passes into that state of 
consciousness where time is not, and space is not. 
The mind attains the elasticity and poise of 
dwelling equally in present, past and future, 
and travels to (or discerns at) any distance. An 
internal perception develops. There is a power 
by which eyes see within, ears hear within, and 
knowledge knows within. According to him 
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and to their tradition, the physical seat of this 
power resides between the eyes. 

Now mark, — this puts the prescience or know- 
ledge within the observer. He does not become 
so negative as to allow another personality, 
presumably able to know facts on a material 
plane, to take possession of him and communi- 
cate this knowledge to him. Alone, within his 
own physical frame, he knows. He does not 
reason nor deduce, but instantaneously and 
correctly knows things deep within himself by 
virtue of this ‘ three-statedness ’. This is the 
seat of all-knowledge, the state of conscious- 
ness in which we are accustomed to say (but 
he hastened to add, cannot know) that ^d 
abides. 

The doctor was insistent on the necessity of 
charging the atmosphere with sweetness before 
putting the boy into trance. He was strong and 
positive on the responsiveness of atmosphere to 
take and hold some serene holiness. The air is 
sentient, alive in every particle. So sensitive is 
its livingness, it not only can, but must throb 
with sympathy. 

Sweet serenity should dwell in the air about 
him and ensure the child from harm, not only 
from that of passing influences in the without 
but also from those stray impulses, possibly 
inherited, that might rise in himself. 

He gave me several instances where accurate 
information had been obtained of people at far 
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distances, of illnesses described, of accidents and 
occxurences shortly afterwards verified. 

A student, not hearing from his father in a 
distant city, asked him to hypnotise a boy, who 
described the man lying ill with anxious faces 
around him. The student wired to a doctor 
who went at once to the house and was able to 
relieve and save him. 

In answer to inquiries as to whether this 
hypnotic condition had no ill effect upon the boy, 
he told me of one little fellow who complained 
that he forgot his lessons. He believed this to 
be the result of telling him to forget all that had 
passed while under the domination of the trance, 
intending the order to refer solely to the boy’s 
experience while in that condition. Next time 
he took care to word the command more 
explicitly, adding that he was to remember his 
lessons ; after which he had no more trouble 
with his memory and he affirmed that this trance 
condition left no trace. 

He asked permission to attend a discussion that 
evening among Indian students, and woxild have 
liked to make experiments on some of the young 
men present ; but they had come together for 
other purposes. 

The argument happened to stray upon the 
consciousness of matter. It was said that not 
even matter was dead and inert, but had a life 
of vibration too vivid, swift and minute to be 
perceptible to man. 
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A long, lean boy, concealed behind others, 
started forward and immediately identified vibra- 
tion with consciousness. 

‘ Do you mean to say this table is conscious ? ’ 
he asked, hitting it with nervous knuckles. 

The Sikh doctor leant forward and stated that 
it was. 

The youth hurled himself into the argument 
with a certain obstinacy about his eyes. All 
looked expectantly at the doctor to prove his 
case. His words were illuminating in the light 
they shed incidentally on the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls, while his method held the 
further interest of enabling one to watch know- 
ledge transmitted by the ancient Oriental and 
classical method of teacher questioning pupil. 

‘ Have you the same consciousness as a 
savage ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Has a savage the same consciousness as his 
young son ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Has his son the same consciousness as a young 
ape? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Has the young ape the same consciousness 
as an egg ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Yet they are all forms of life. There is a 
point so narrow where animal life ends and 
vegetable existence begins that scientists cannot 
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always declare which is which. We know they 
are alive, that is all. Trees too are alive. I am 
so conscious of life in the trees, that I hear them 
whisper and talk and mark their murmuring as 
I pass below their branches. They too have a 
differing kind of consciousness, a higher kind of 
consciousness to the wood formed from the 
trunk, when man has cut it down and fashioned 
it to his own purpose. As for this table,’ he too 
hit it with his knuckles, ‘ if you ask me to state 
mathematically what is the consciousness of this 
table, I might reply, “ Zero ” ; but I should 
be compelled to add “ Zero plus 
The mathematical reference pleased the 
listeners and seemed to clinch the argument. 
Obstinacy faded from the boy’s eyes. He nodded 
his head ; while one caught a glimpse into their 
sense of an all-pervading life, more abstract, less 
bound to the ego than comes easily to the 
occidental mind with its closer clinging to 
individual personality. 


A guest who departs from a house disappointed leaves 
his own sins behind him and carries away the virtue of 
its owner. 


Hitopadesa 
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An Indian doctor, educated on modem lines, 
wjis talking. 

‘ I have no religion,’ he said. ‘ On some 
points all say the same thing, on others they just 
fall out with each other. Some of the Scriptures 
contain interesting writings, but I do not attach 
myself. I try to help people, to heal them of 
pain, to be kind, that is sdl 1 can do.’ 

A sweet nature shone from his eyes. He would 
not speak of his original people, but I knew him 
for a Hindu. 

Asking about the Indian conception of sub- 
liminal consciousness, hoping to hear more of 
‘ three-statedness ’, I was disappointed. He told 
me with some ingenuousness that Freud had first 
discovered it twenty-odd years ago. I urged him 
to say what was believed in India. 

‘ I do not know much about it,’ he answered 
frankly. ‘ I have never studied on those lines. 
If you would ask me the difference between 
religion in the East and in the West, I should 
say that here in the East it means self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation. That is what people learn 
and practise from religion. You might go to 
the poorest wayside hut ; the man and his wife 
would not let you leave them imtil they had 
sacrificed something to give you. You must 
eat and drink although they will go hungry, 
and that they do because they are worshipping 
some god, have a picture in some comer per- 
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haps to which they pray and that you would 
call idolatry ; but it is because of that they are 
happy in sacrificing themselves.’ 

His eyes shone. Kindliness radiated from this 
yoimg man who had no religion. 


From my note-book, 

‘ To-day I went through the gardens to the 
white tomb of Anarkuli, — the Blossom of the 
Pomegranate. Here my parents went to church, 
my brother and sister were baptized and my 
aunt was married. We mounted the steps they 
went up so often, where fifty years ago my 
mother would check the grey Arabs she drove 
in a phaeton. On Sunday the barouche turned 
out in the old-fashioned state of those days, 
followed by six Sikh mounted police. Lions of 
the Punjaub, who had been the bodyguard of 
Ranjit Singh. In those days a sparse little con- 
gregation of English must have gathered in the 
round tomb, with its deep octagonal recesses, 
now fiUed with ancient records and dusty 
papers. 

The little cream-coloured sarcophagus of the 
Blossom of the Pomegranate lies under the east 
window. They narrowed the tomb and slanted 
it with pleasing elegance. The ninety-nine 
Names of God were inscribed on its surface in 
oriental lettering that is in itself artistic. 

The Blossom was a favourite of the Emperor 
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Akbar. Seated in a room of mirrors, he saw 
the reflection of her smile to his son Prince Salim. 
Promptly he had her bricked up alive. After 
his death the tomb was erected in reparation to 
“ the wildly beloved of Salim, the son of Akbar ”. 
“ Until the day of resurrection I will say thanks 
unto my Creator if I can see the face of my 
beloved again.”’ 


On Sunday afternoon on the way to tea with 
the senior British Judge and his wife, I passed 
a batch of coolie women on the open road, 
laughing between their glistening earrings imder 
dusty saris. It was queer to look at them, and 
know they firmly believed themselves and every- 
one else to be merely passing through one of 
thousands of earth-lives, — ‘ Never begun, never 
ending.’ I stood and looked at them, — ^merrily, 
gracefully, gaily doing it. 

As my host handed tea in the shaded drawing- 
room, he happened to fall on the self-same 
phrase. 

‘ No beginning, no end,’ was his translation, 
quoting it first in the vernacular. ‘ They are 
^ways saying it ; but it is not true. “ No end,” 
yes, that is right. But “ no beginning ? ” Why, 
when God makes a baby,’ — imder his white 
hair, through his spectacles shone the gleam of 
a smile as pure and fresh as of one of those little 
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ones, lately arrived, trailing their clouds of 
glory, — ‘ He makes a perfectly new thing.* 

* « * 

The sweet weird, bag-pipy noise of the snake- 
charmer sounded on the evening air. 

I went on to the balcony and leant out to 
look after him. He had already gone away 
among the trees, but the queer minor, insect 
drone of a Persian wheel touched the silence 
and consoled me. 

Birds make sweet, trilling music, sometimes 
only on two or three high notes, strangely joyous. 
Now and again some boy sings some quaint little 
half dozen notes, all in the minor key, neither 
beginning nor ending, oddly like a human bird 
uttering some melody natural to him, hauntingly 
fitted to the surroundings. 

And as I lingered, looking at the rising dust 
making suffusion of light and shade in the twi- 
light, a lad went up the wide road beyond the 
garden, a wicker-tray slung before him, calling 
his wares in a hurried little line of musical tones, 
resting, like the trilling birds, on each last long 
note. He was inventing his words (roughly 
translated) zis he went along. 

Buy my cakes, — Buy ! 

It is I who made them, I. 

Then try my cakes, try 
And buy my cakes, buy. 

It is I who made them, I, 

I I I I 
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Yes, buy them, buy buy ! 

It is I who made them, I. 

With good butter, — so buy. 

Why do you not buy ? 

Then buy, buy ! 

Try my cakes, try, 

It is I who made them, I 
Then come now and buy. 

Buy, buy, buy. . . Buy. . . Buy. 

Away he went singing into the deepening dusk 
along the dusty road until nothing was borne 
back of his song but a long reiterated, ever- 
growing-fainter, ‘I I 

I.’ 
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Round and round within a wheel roams the vagrant 
soul, so long as it fancies itself different and apart from 
the Supreme, It becomes truly immortal when upheld 
by him. 

Amritandda Upanishad 

THE BRAHMIN DOCTOR. LAHORE 

Those who know northern India would easily 
identify the Brahmin doctor, whose skill in 
modem surgery and faithful work in his Euro- 
pean laboratory was as famous among British 
officials as was his spiritual healing among his 
fellow-countrymen. He received me on the 
verandah of a handsome house standing in a 
garden,— a tall, fine-looking man with caste 
mark, bright red and yellow, freshly marked on 
his forehead beneath a snowy white turban. He 
conveyed an impression of fragrance partly due 
to superlative cleanliness, but to what extent 
spiritual quality enters into this sensation it 
would be hard to state. It was not the first time 
I had met it in high-caste Indians, though never 
before to so perceptible a degree. Such radia- 
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don muldplied a thousand dmes might lead to 
transfiguradon. 

He led me into an early Victorian drawing- 
room, sdff with old-fashion^ couches and chairs, 
where reigned a sweet, still atmosphere. 

Nearly all the dme he was talking I was aware 
of faint waves of perfume, oddly enough endrely 
disdnct. One was the strong, rather sickly, 
exodc scent of Indian jasmine ; the other, pre- 
ferable to me, that of crushed herbs or bay 
leaves, wholesome, pungent, autumnal. 

‘ You must be sensidve to nodce it so quickly,’ 
he remarked, for I asked him if the scent were 
on him or in the room, though no flowers were 
to be seen. ‘ I never wear scent nor do I allow 
it to be used. Some few of my visitors have 
remarked upon the jasmine ; — as for the other, 
I am not sure I have ever had it described.’ 

It was diflicult to shake free from his healing 
habit of quesdoning others about themselves ; 
but at last I meinaged to focus attendon upon 
himself and he was good enough to tell me 
that he spent the first three or four hours 
of the morning in abludons, prayer and medi- 
tadon, rising at dawn or before it. Then he 
ate. 

* Very simply,’ he said. ‘ Fruits and grain 
suffice. But I know how to eat so as to take 
more than the visible material sustenance into 
the system.’ 

‘ Prana ? ’ I asked, and he nodded. 
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‘ Prana is yet more than life-energy ? * I asked. 
* More at least than that word would generally 
be considered to cover ? ’ 

Again he nodded. 

‘ “ This is my body ’V I quoted softly. 

For a space he was silent, then said : 

‘ It is not the actual Godhead that passes into 
matter. It is not God Himself, but His first 
invisible emanation. Without this movement, 
no matter could exist.’ 

‘ The Second Power ? * I suggested. 

‘ You may call it that. It is hard to name 
that which is invisible, nameless.’ 

For the moment that door was shut. Some- 
thing in his voice told me he had said all that 
he meant to say on the subject. Precious 
minutes were passing. I sought to learn on 
another plane and took the opportunity to ask 
his opinion as to putting others into trance 
condition. 

‘ I went in much for psychic phenomena in 
my early days,’ he said in Ws sweet, slow voice, 
full of a practical tone that must reassure his 
patients. ‘ Hypnotism, trance, clairvoyance, — 
but have long since given them up. It is not 
right to make use of others. I have done it 
myself, but long ago. It is the way some of us 
come.’ 

Talk drifted easily to reincarnation and trans- 
migration. Person^ty is too often confused 
with the all-sustaining thread of life, called soul 
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or spirit, that certain Indians seem able to sense 
in its pure essence and is that which survives. 
Even Indians are apt to confuse the progress of 
the soul or spirit with immediate reward of 
material comfort ; — a life of ease and affluence 
being considered the recompense and natural 
outcome of a previous life of well-doing and 
sacrifice ; but does this hidden thread of Im- 
mortal Life demand affluence and ease, or 
opportunity of service ? 

‘ Yet how often one hears it said that the more 
opulent life has been earned by Karma,’ I mvu*- 
miured, and added swiftly, ‘ What is Karma ? ’ 
All my life I had heard it quoted as a sort of 
fate, retribution or pursuing justice. 

* Action,’ he replied promptly. 

‘ Simply action ? ’ 

‘ Simply action.’ 

‘ Nothing more ? No hint of retribution ? 
No word of pm^uing fate ? ’ 

‘ Nothing more.’ 

The next act is the outcome of the last, on 
it the character rises or falls. The living spirit 
within is released or imprisoned by every thought 
expressing itself in action, not only in the here- 
after, but here and now. 

He threw light upon the essential doctrine of 
that life within the incessant change and move- 
ment of human existence. It grows, it weakens 
according to our thought and act in every suc- 
ceeding moment. To the Brahmin it is enough 
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to say ‘ Action ’ to realize the alteration of life- 
currents that must inevitably occur. The more 
ignorant alter the meaning of this word Karma 
Action, into Fate ; thus bringing about the con- 
fusion that sees some outward Power punishing, 
rather than the subtle change of man’s own 
inner life-force, of that ‘ life of life ’ within that 
dictates the condition of man’s inmost being and 
ultimately rules the outer conditions. 

‘ What do you hope to find in your study of 
Indian religion ? ’ he asked me. 

‘ To get into the place where each religion 
holds the key to others ; but that is not the place 
of the outer courts, superstitions, fancies, rites, — 
necessary for its outward existence ; but is only 
foimd in the Holy of Holies, behind the Veil 
where we may sense the Invisible Spirit, sustain- 
ing the visible letter.’ 

He nodded comprehension. 

I asked about his healing power. 

Drinking draughts of strength invisible in long 
meditation wherein he climbs from the evanes- 
cent quality of perishing body into the presence 
of the One holding it in existence, it is only 
necessary to sit with him to become aware of 
deep forces. 

‘ Can you feel this ? ’ he asked, passing his 
hand slowly, the fingers hanging downwards, 
about half an inch above the surface of mine. 

ffitherto I had only known the flow of such 
healing to translate itself into physical sensation 
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by a sort of electric pricking, something like 
pleasant pins and needles ; but as his fingers 
passed slowly above my hand, I felt a distinct 
draught, as of cool air, pouring from each finger- 
tip. It was more than cool and pleasant ; it 
seemed to pass beneath the skin with vivifying 
effect. 

‘ My patients sometimes touch my gate,’ he 
said, ‘ and tell me they feel better.’ 

The actual utterance of his words can be re- 
corded ; but the sympathy, the quiet under- 
standing, the radiation of some vivid purity, 
these things can only be experienced. 

Months were to elapse before the doctor 
received me again. Buddhist lamas were to 
invite me to witness religious rites and sacred 
dances in far hobgoblin land amid mighty peaks 
and precipitous paths bordering on Thdbet. 
Pathans and Afrits were to show courtesy in 
far reaches of the Khyber Pass, tribesmen of 
whom an old lady said : ‘ They are murderers, 
my dear, but very pleasant murderers.’ Murder 
was done during my stay, yet so companionable 
were they that on again meeting the doctor, we 
likened our interview to that of two camel- 
drivers on converging paths, within sight of 
eternal snows, exchanging knowledge of tracks 
and routes, each recognizing the actual experi- 
ence of the other. 

Questioning the doctor as to deep meditation 
leading to the Realization of the Presence of 
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God, he spoke first of the mental condition or 
of man’s state of consciousness as it is best known 
to us. 

Every one is aware of three states of conscious- 
ness : 

(1) The consciousness of when we are awake 
{Vaisvanara). 

(2) The consciousness of when we sleep but 
dream {Taijasa). 

(3) The consciousness of when we are in deep 
sleep (Prdjna). 

When we are awake (i, Vaisvanara), we are 
spending our forces all the time, coming finally 
to the place where we must sleep to recuperate 
strength. 

When we are dreaming (2, Taijasa), though 
resting more than in the waking state, yet some- 
thing in us is still working ; complete repose 
and restoration is not attained. 

In deep sleep alone (3, Prajna), reviving forces 
pom through us, restore, make whole again. 

No one can know the exact moment of transi- 
tion from one state to the other ; but in medita- 
tion and contemplation when we are awake and 
in full consciousness, we can learn to pass into 
corresponding spiritual conditions and can even 
be conscious of making each change. Finally 
(by persistent exercises of interior qualities), we 
attain the true Realization of the Presence, 
corresponding on a high spiritual plane to the 
physical repose of deep sleep. As we do this 
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consciously, so can we do it with greater force, 
in far less time can we recuperate and draw 
vital energies into our own being. 

And so we may come consciously to the state 
of Turiya, the third and highest spiritual condi- 
tion to be attadned through meditation. It is 
that which is witness to and yet transcends all 
other states. 

Speaking of those who attain to a certain 
degree of intellectual and mental perception (the 
baptism of water), he said gravely : 

‘ Water is merely external. Fire penetrates. 
We must not dread nor shrink from that pene- 
tration ; rather should we seek it. “ Keep me 
in physical agony. Lord, that I may sense Your 
Presence.” ’ 

In bodily pain one may become acutely aware 
of the invisible life, the spirit within, that is man’s 
sole and unpassing reality. This penetration to 
the very core of existence, to the invisible sustain- 
ing the visible, whether man be goaded there 
by pain or is strong to taste its livingness in calm 
moments of profound meditation, such inward 
penetration to the invisible alone can lead to the 
Realization called Turiya, ‘ the ever-peaceful, 
all-blissful ’, — z. consciousness possible to attain 
here and now. 


Leaving him for the last time, pacing slowly 
under the big trees of his garden, I pondered 
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on the intimate reach attained into these high 
truths by learning them from the lips of those 
gaining these heights in their own consciousness, 
visibly passing renewed strength and vigour into 
their own daily existence. 

Closing the long gate behind me, I drew my 
fingers along the top bar, as did those humble 
souls who gained health and renewal in his 
presence. 


THE FAKIR WHO DID NOT TEACH 
Told by Dr. Balkishand Lal 

A Fakir was out in the forest, practising 
austerity, when a bird dropped a twig on his 
brow. Enraged, the Fakir looked up at him. 
A flame of blue fire shot from his forehead and 
burnt up the bird. 

‘ I have obtained power ! ’ he cried. ‘ I 
need sit here no longer.’ 

So he returned to the city and went through 
the bazaar with his begging bowl. Presently 
he came to the house of a woman and 
called aloud at the door to her to come and 
give. 

‘ Presently ! ’ she said. ‘ I am busy now.’ 

‘ You do not know to whom you are speak- 
ing,’ he cried, once more enraged. ‘ You 
do not know the power of him you bid to 
wait.’ 

‘ Oh ! I know very well,’ she replied. ‘ But 
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you will not have power to bum me as you 
burnt the poor Uttle bird in the forest.’ 

Astounded he stood at the door, wondering 
who was this woman and how it was that she 
knew. 

After she had served her husband and also 
washed his feet after the custom of her land, 
but before she took her own repast, the woman 
came to the door with a bowl of food for the 
Fakir. 

‘ What do you know about me ? ’ he asked 
her. 

‘I know much. I have been told to expect 
you, that you would come from the forest and 
I know where you must go.’ 

‘ Where must I go ? ’ 

She gave him the name of a man in the 
bazaar and told him to proceed there immedi- 
ately. 

‘ He is expecting you ! ’ 

Much bewildered, the Fakir ate the food, 
then went his way through the bazaar. 

He found the man, discovering to his disgust 
that he was a butcher, slaughtering sheep and 
goats. 

The butcher would not stop his work but 
told the Fakir to wait. 

Enraged again, the Fakir exclaimed : 

‘ Do you know who I am ? ’ 

‘ I know very well who you are ! ’ And he 
told him the name of the woman who had 
sent him there. ‘ You were enraged in the 
forest and in your rage you burnt a bird. 
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Now you must stay here and learn to be a 
butcher fix>m me.’ 

For many years the Fakir was bound to this 
task and daily had to slaughter many sheep and 
goats. 
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VIII 

Indra goes manifold by means of his mayas. 

Brihad. Upanishad, IV, 19 

/ know that great Person of sunlike shining beyond 
the darkness. 

Svet. Up. Ill, 8 


AGRA. {Jamary.) 

A LADY and her litde girl lay in opposite bunks 
to mine in the big railway carriage. Eyes half- 
closed, I watched the pretty picture of the Ayah, 
crouched on the foot of the child’s bed, dark 
eyes fixed faithfully on her charge. 

At four in the morning lights were turned on. 
The Ayah stooped to the sleeping child, who 
screamed with terror at the black face peering 
from a white sheet-hke garment. 

‘ I hke Mummie,’ she choked. ‘ I don’t like 
you ! ’ 

‘ Mummie ’ arose and chid the child, only 
lately come to her parents in India. The Grand- 
mother had died, the young couple were going 
to the hills and hoped their little girl of four 
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might be happy and healthy for a few years 
with them. 

* I like Mummie ! ’ she reiterated. And that 
was a blessing, since Mummie was new too. 

Lifting the sleepy child carefully, they went 
out into the night. 

The tragedy of separation from children abides 
with all British officials. Husband or children, 
which is it to be ? This is the daily question, 
tearing the Memsahibs’ hearts. So quickly the 
little people may be taken ill. Well and happy 
in the morning, perhaps in mortal torment 
during the night and too soon there may be 
another little white tombstone in the well-kept 
cemetery. 

The previous day I had met a lady, twice 
parted from her two sons for five consecutive 
years. She and her husband were returning to 
England ; but the two boys, one for the Civil 
Service, the other already at Sandhurst, would 
leave for India almost as soon as they arrived. 

The sacrifice is present in every Western house 
in the Orient. 


Awake in the pleasant chill of glowing dawn, 
stopping at a station, I peered in vain for the 
bearer. 

At last he visited me with empty hands, and 
was hustled oflf to fetch a cup of coffee. 

As the train moved, he jog-trotted on to the 
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platform, cup in hand. Never shall I forget the 
care with which he regarded the cup, nor the 
way his long coat flapped, while the train left 
him steadily behind with the tickets in his 
pocket ! 

Travelling in India is still a wild adventure 
to me, and, I strongly suspect, is one to him. 
But who could be vexed with one so earnest ? 


The hotel at Agra proved yet more charming 
than the last. The garden was bigger, beauti- 
fully tended with flowers, trees, blossoming 
shrubs, water-wheel, pigeons and showers of 
creepers. 

India would be a delightful winter resort if 
the situation could be tranquillized. 


THE TAJ MAHAL 

I waited in the garden until the approach of 
sunset, mounted my bicycle and went off to see 
the wonder of the world. 

It is good to bicycle in India. One belongs 
to oneself, can see the whole way round, gliding 
along level roads without perceptible effort. 

The road wais even wider than at Lahore. 
Homes in gardens had a country look. Round 
a bend under trees, I found grass extending 
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widely on either side. Gates led into the avenue 
of a handsome park. 

Tantalizing peeps of marble balls appeared 
and disappeared between overhanging boughs. 

Suddeiily it came. 

A globe rose high among lesser ones, floating 
in still air like a huge bubble, roseate in sunset 
glow beyond dark grassy sward. 

Instead of approaching the gates, I sprang to 
the groimd and stood beneath a tree on the slope 
of a lawn and watched the Taj Mahal magically 
rise, — pure, cream, glistening, a mass of noble 
arches, pillars, cupolas, towers, culminating in 
one high perfect dome. Trees beneath it soft- 
ened the regularity of the great pile, dipped to 
afibrd a peep of contrasting red stone pavilion, 
from which sprang the mighty bulb, growing 
every instant more ethereal in warmth and 
shadow of setting sim. Evanescent colours, 
pastel in hue, faded, fainted and glowed one 
into the other. A large carrion bird with hori- 
zontal wings, passing between them, divided 
cupola from towers. 

Exquisite Indian sky deepened rapidly into 
night, though the Taj Mahal stood warm and 
living in a last slant of sim, already gone from 
the darkened lawn. 

Something moved. I could not see it move, 
but the pavilion approached. Space widened 
between tower and dome. A dark shadow 
vertically halved the sweeping arch seemingly 
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carved on the marble wall, showing it to be, not 
flat arch but purple-black interior of dome. 
One long minute more. 

Earth beneath my feet was grey. Yet warm 
shadow lingered on the rosy, translucent, pearly 
bubble, — ^floating, living, moving. 

Glow had gone ; yet some mauvy warmth 
kept all alive. 

Suddenly it was flat. 

A superb monument, that was all. 

The Taj' was dead. 

And the sky behind came into life. 


On the morrow I discovered that no picture 
had given a hint of the satisfying space of the 
Taj Mahal. 

Seen from the top of the steps under the dark 
arch on entering the grounds, its purity is 
indescribable, spiritual. 

All the long narrow stretch of water that leads 
beneath cypress trees to the far rise of marble 
beauty is lit with reflection so vivid, only the 
added charm of illusion lets one know it is 
mirror. 

Illusion ! The word is written. Does the 
delight of mystery escape in daylight? Does 
all stand out too bright, too clean, too dear? 
Does moonlight veil and hide, light and Uft? 
And when the high arch of the interior of the 
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dome is lit only in its depths by one hanging 
lamp . . . ? 


Rightly was it named the Pearl Mosque ! 

Nothing but a fairy pen could depict it, nor 
the Palace hidden away in the far comer of that 
immense fort. 

A silent approach across green stretching 
lawns, enclosed by spacious red cloisters, sentried 
by the deeply-pillared, dark red Court of Justice 
brought me to further arches. 

Beyond them lay the Fairy Palace, brilliant 
as snow in sunlight. Built of pure marble, they 
might be ivory ornaments, lifted off a mantel- 
piece and blown into larger life, — pavilions, 
courts, harem-apartments, summer-houses, 
rounded roof-tops, towers. All was marble, 
worked, fretted into lace, inlaid with precious 
stones. Slender pillars, gold-beaten roofs were 
drenched in sunshine. 

I walked across the black and white marble 
chessboard, where the Mahommedan Mogul 
King and his ladies moved living pieces, — 
beautiful girls, richly dressed for their parts, — 
and gained the terrace over the Jumna, seventy 
feet below, looked into the wide view, blue sky 
and rosy distances. I stood in the carved Jasper 
tower with its jutting balconies, where the 
Emperor Shah Jehan breathed out his soul, 
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gazing across the river to the exquisite sheath 
he had reared above the last lingering earthly 
emanation of his darling Queen. A memory, 
an invocation, — the Taj Mahal. 
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This world is an hour; give its minutes to thy 
prayers, for the rest is unseen. 


Mahommdan Text 


FUTTERPUR SIKRI 

I SAT on the verandah of the dak bungalow * 
in the silent city of Akbar, deserted some three 
himdred years since at the despotic will of the 
great Moghul. 

Leaves whispered together in the wind. Even- 
ing sun lit the ruins of an ancient temple with 
vivid, red-gold glow. The massive old city was 
set high upon a hill in the midst of country, 
richly fertile, stretching mile upon mile to blue 
horizons, covered with trees, farms, deer and 
other game. A few earthen huts repeated the 
dull colour of the ground, their thatched roofs 
showing one streak of golden straw. Trees and 
a white mosque stood up more sharply against 
distant verdure. The far bleat of lambs with 
the call of children alone distmrbed the vesper 
peace, until goats, black and white, came 

^Traveller’s rest-house. 
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whinnying up the sloping road driven by three 
dirty herdsmen. 

Dusk deepened and closed. The homely soimd 
of the bearer pouring water into my bath cut 
across the low plaintive bleat of distant sheep. 
The lamp, lit within, suddenly shed a path of 
light through the long window. It grew chilly. 
I went within the house. 

Coming from Agra that morning by motor- 
car I passed through Indian country, and con- 
stantly thought of an American, lately met, who 
told me he saw an alteration in the lives of the 
peasants in these last years : ‘ Their sweetness 
turned to bitterness, hate and rage.’ 

* You never could believe such happy folk 
existed. It was like stepping into some old 
pastoral poem. They would sing, dance, laugh, 
play music every evening. Gandhi says often 
enough that ninety per cent, of the people of 
this land are agricultural. Why couldn’t he 
leave them alone? They don’t need to read 
and write. They are the cutest calculators ever 
I met. They have us beat. Talk of memory ! 
They can repeat history, scriptures by the hom*. 
No one needs a book. There are men among 
them can recite whole books from beginning to 
end and never leave out a word. But this 
propaganda is getting them sour, embittering 
their lives. Each year coming here I find them 
more wretched. Only the little girls now dance 
and sing.’ 
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Even when slipping past I knew that sweet- 
ness had been the word ; the little girls especially 
seemed gay. They ran and danced about with 
singularly graceful agility, turning up faces of 
glad smiles. Life held a frugal dignity. Every 
little group made its picture, always rural, often 
Biblical. Czinals of running water rendered 
the land fertile. Laughing children, well-fed 
animals, placid cows, goats and woolly sheep 
formed one large happy family. 

The car ran uphill tlurough a lofty red gate- 
way set in high walls among fantaistic ruins into 
what had once been the very monarch of a city. 
Views from the elevation, past foregrounds of 
broken arches and other deep red fragments, 
swept far country. The air was strong and light. 

Two ladies, there for a few hours with a dog 
called Paul, invited me to stroll in the dead 
streets beneath vast silent walls. 

Upon the summit a noble stairway, standing 
free, led to the arch of the mosque. Three little 
girls stood together on the steps, shyly peeping 
beneath their saris. Hoop of silver rings gleamed 
on little dusky faces beneath shading folds. 

We stood beneath the mighty arch, solemnly 
rearing to vast height far above our heads and 
looked over the stretching landscape to tiny 
cupolas at Agra, twenty-three miles away. 

The dignified figure of Sheikh Chisti came out 
from deep shade to greet us. Direct descendant 
of the Saint whose mausoleum lay within the 
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sacred precincts, knowing and loving every court 
and ruin, he seemed host and patron rather than 
guide. 

His life had been spent in the dead city. He 
lived in imagination with those who peopled it 
of old. Akbar was still his King, though three 
hundred years had gone. He lamented the 
abandoning of Futterpur Sikri, the subsequent 
building of Agra as a p>ersonal misfortime as if 
it had happened the day before yesterday. 

‘ It was not caprice,’ he hastened to tell us, 
‘ the water was better at Agra.’ 

Passing through to the sacred quadrangle, he 
drew aside to read an inscription carved in bold 
relief high upon the wall, translating the Oriental 
lettering : 

‘ “ Saith Jesus (on whom be peace !), This 
world is a bridge ; pass thou over it, but build 
not upon it.” ’ 

‘ Why do they write up what Jesus said in a 
Mahommedan mosque ? ’ the mistress of Paul 
inquired. ‘ They do not believe in Him.’ 

‘ Yes, they believe in Him,’ the Sheikh replied, 

‘ though not like the Christians. They think 
Him a Prophet of God such as Mahomet. 
There have been four great prophets. Certainly 
there have been others : but these alone left 
books. Moses, David, Jesus and Mahomet. 
But Madiomet has the laist word of God. It is 
he who tells people just how they should be. 
Mahommedans say when Jesus was bom, Gkxl 
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Even when slipping past I knew that sweet- 
ness had been the word ; the little girls especially 
seemed gay. They ran and danced about with 
singularly graceful agility, turning up faces of 
glad smiles. Life held a frugal dignity. Every 
little group made its picture, always rural, often 
Biblical. Canals of running water rendered 
the land fertile. Laughing children, well-fed 
animals, placid cows, goats and woolly sheep 
formed one large happy family. 

The car ran uphill through a lofty red gate- 
way set in high walls among fantastic ruins into 
what had once been the very monarch of a city. 
Views from the elevation, past foregrounds of 
broken arches and other deep red fragments, 
swept far country. The air was strong and light. 

Two ladies, there for a few hours with a dog 
called Paul, invited me to stroll in the dead 
streets beneath vast silent walls. 

Upon the summit a noble stairway, standing 
free, led to the arch of the mosque. Three little 
girls stood together on the steps, shyly peeping 
beneath their saris. Hoop of silver rings gleamed 
on little dusky faces beneath shading folds. 

We stood beneath the mighty arch, solemnly 
rearing to vast height far above our heads and 
looked over the stretching landscape to tiny 
cupolas at Agra, twenty-three miles away. 

The dignified figure of Sheikh Chisti came out 
from deep shade to greet us. Direct descendant 
of the Saint whose mausoleum lay within the 
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sacred precincts, knowing and loving every court 
and ruin, he seemed host and patron rather than 
guide. 

His life had been spent in the dead city. He 
lived in imagination with those who peopled it 
of old. Akbar was still his King, though three 
hundred years had gone. He lamented the 
abandoning of Futterpur Sikri, the subsequent- 
building of Agra as a jjersonal misfortune as if 
it had happened the day before yesterday. 

‘ It was not caprice,’ he hastened to tell us, 

‘ the water was better at Agra.’ 

Passing through to the sacred quadrangle, he 
drew aside to read an inscription carved in bold 
relief high upon the wall, translating the Oriental 
lettering : 

‘ “ Saith Jesus (on whom be peace !), This 
world is a bridge ; pass thou over it, but build 
not upon it.” ’ 

‘ Why do they write up what Jesus said in a 
Mahommedan mosque ? ’ the mistress of Paul 
inquired. ‘ They do not believe in Him.’ 

‘ Yes, they believe in Him,’ the Sheikh replied, 

‘ though not like the Christians. They think 
Him a Prophet of God such as Mahomet. 
There have been four great prophets. Certainly 
there have been others : but these alone left 
books. Moses, David, Jesus and Mahomet. 
But Mahomet has the last word of Gk)d. It is 
he who tells people just how they should be. 
Mahommedans say when Jesus was bom, Gnd 
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blew His Spirit into the belly of Mary. We call 
him Isa, the son of Miriam.’ 

I had long known that the Koran named 
Christians ‘ the Children of the Book ’ ; but it 
was new to me that they believed in a miraculous 
birth of a physical nature. 

Pointing to yet another inscription, he stood 
with outstretched arm, his robe taking one long 
commanding line, his beard lifted from his 
chest by the backward tilt of his head. Once 
more he translated, and as the sonorous tones 
of his voice rang about the ancient walls it 
was impossible not to think of a prophet 
of old : 

‘ “ He that standeth up to pray and his heart 
is not in it, verily he does not obtain nearness 
to God, but withdraws himself from Him.” ’ 

Handsome halls surrounded the spreading 
pavement of the empty mosque. In the comer 
of one stood the pulpit that Akbar ascended with 
the intention of preaching ; but when he saw 
the expectant populace, grew nervous and came 
down. The Sheikh laughed as if he had seen 
it happen. 

The tomb of his ancestor. Saint Chisti, glim- 
mered on the wide pavement in marble purity, 
dazzlingly white against red sandstone. Pagoda- 
like it rose, the fantastic slope of snowy roof 
supported by carved brackets somewhat resem- 
bling tusks of elephants. The sarcophagus within 
the sanctuary was covered by a canopy of pure 
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mother-of-pearl, intermingling opalescent hues 
of pale soft green, rose and cream, veiled in dim 
light. Sheer slabs of marble, startlingly white, 
were fretted into airy, delicate lacework, form- 
ing screens that surrounded the tomb. Pathetic 
little rags were thrust into crevices and crannies 
of the carving, votive offerings from childless 
women. Not the least of the acts bringing 
renown to the saint, honoured by so exquisite 
a resting-place, was the fact that the first son 
bom to Akbar, already in his twenty-ninth 
year, came in answer to the holy Muslim’s 
prayers. 

The Sheikh was expecting a visit from the 
Prince of Wales, to whose Imperial Father and 
Grandfather he had the honour of showing the 
tomb of his ancestor. 

‘ And he wins races ! ’ he added proudly. 
‘ Nice that the Royal Family be sportsmen. So 
was Akbar. He played polo in the dark. He 
had a special ball of light invented so that he 
could play on into the night.’ 

The life of that Royal Family, lived so long 
ago, revealed itself afresh through the lips of 
their loyal attendant as we passed from one 
spacious court to the next, standing awhile in 
the great hall where once had gathered the 
emissaries of every religion, summoned by Akbar 
to dispute their claims. Portuguese Catholic, 
Brahmin, Mahommedan and Buddhist priests 
came at his invitation to take part in the ai^- 
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ments that the Emperor delighted to hear them 
pit against each other. 

In the Icist of the open courtyards a great 
balcony protruded from a wall, where Akbar 
sat enthroned every morning to pronounce 
judgment on offenders in front of the seething 
crowd below in full sight of the great block, 
still to be seen on the far side, where tethered 
elephants immediately trampled the condemned 
to death. 

‘ You were a cruel people,’ I remarked, 
adding ; ‘ Are you cruel still ? ’ 

He smiled. 

‘ One must be,’ he replied. ‘ Not kill man 
because you hate him ! Man killed for the 
lesson other people learn. That is the way to 
govern.’ 

‘ You think people must be governed by 
fear? ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ If the King does not kill, they kill each other, 
— that is far worse. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, die instead of three and four. Look at 
India to-day. The Sikhs are killing each other 
on account of the struggle with their Mahunt. 
They are all massacring each other horribly this 
moment as we talk among the Moplahs. Kill- 
ing goes on all the time ; only when an Akbar 
kills, it is less.’ 

Time slipped backward. A potentate, a pro- 
phet of the Great Moghul stood beside me, 
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pronouncing judgment in the court of the 
Mighty Akbar. 


A few days later I had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with a Mahommedan, It did not astonish 
me to hear him retaliate against so-called Chris- 
tians, who consider the misrepresentation of 
other men’s faiths a proof of their own sincerity ; 
nevertheless, it did surprise me to hear him 
positively state that no Catholic would allow 
women could enter Heaven. I told him it was 
a charge often brought against Mahommedans, 
— one I had frequently tried to modify and deny. 

‘ Islam gives to woman the best position than 
given by any other religion on face of earth.’ I 
wrote down his words as they left his lips. He 
went on to tell me that her position in this world 
is better protected than in any other land. ‘ The 
woman’s money,’ he continued, ‘ is always her 
own. What her husband takes from her parents 
is hers. If he separates from her, he must pay 
that money down,’ and he quoted a text from 
the Koran : ‘ “ Heaven is under the feet of your 
mothers.” ’ 

He was good enough to translate to me the 
cry or summons to prayer, called five times daily 
from the tower of every mosque. I put it down 
as it sounded on leaving his swelling lips. 

Ullah Ukbar ! (God is great) . Ullah Ukbar ! 
(Four times repeated.) 
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Ush Hado Un, La Ella Ha El Lallah Hu. (I 
profess that nobody is to be worshipped but Him 
and Him alone.) (Repeat twice.) 

Ush Hado An Na Mohummedan Rhussy Lallah ! 
(I proclaim that Mahomet is God’s only pro- 
phet.) (Twice.) 

Ullah Ukbar! (Twice.) 

La Ella Ha El Lallah Hu! (None is to be 
worshipped but Him alone.) (Once.) 

This is repeated five times wherever the 
muezzin is called. 

It is impossible to render in English translation 
the sound of a deep human voice, rendered 
liquid and flowing by the oft repeating L L upon 
sonorous, open vowels, bell-like in tone ; im- 
pressive above all in twilight, when the slender 
tower rises against dying light into carmine and 
daffodil sky. 


At whose wish does the mind sent forth proceed on 
its errand? 

At whose command does the first breath go forth. 

At whose wish do we utter this speech? 

Kena Upamshad 

DELHI. Uamary) 

It is said that all Indian towns are unlike each 
other. In my limited experience I found this 
to be true, though all had handsome boulevards 
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with differing houses set in gardens. New Delhi 
alone had a suburban appearance, a lack of 
verandahs and trees. 

The ancient Moghul palace at Delhi set 
in exquisite gardens was the same marvel of 
snowy marble as at Agra, protected by another 
medieval fort. 

The Jumma Musjid (Mahommedan mosque) 
stood high upon noble flights of stairs. Three- 
sided steps to the front were covered with 
picturesque groups, stuffs and carpets for sale. 
Before the entering archway, men were buying 
pigeons with vociferation and noise. Outside 
was roar of traffic and chattering men. Inside 
was space, silence, peace. 

The Kutb Minar stood on lawns among trees 
some distance from the city. Too tall for a 
tower, too wide for a column, it made one think 
of the Tower of Babel. Three high tiers of fluted 
pillars, one above the other, gave a pleasing 
impression of velvet warmth. 

Upright lettering of the inscription was less 
curved than usual in Oriental writing, yet did 
not lose in beauty and fitness. Ruins of aged 
Hindu temples stood in the vicinity. 

‘ What a different people they must be,’ I 
remarked, standing among broken columns, 
laden with rich carving, expressing the weird, 
the fantastic, the subtle, the graceful, the gro- 
tesque with interweaving wealth of imagination 
absent from Mahommedan art. 
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The Muslim is forbidden to mtike pictures and 
images. 

When shall we learn that there must be as 
many ways of worshipping God as there are 
races with differing modes of self-expression? 
The light that lighteth every man is within all ; 
but each creed must make its own lantern to 
shield and carry that light. 

India is studded with such gems. Snowy 
marble tombs and palaces, exquisite as carved 
ivory, — lakes, fountains, towers surrounded by 
lawns and gardens, are preserved by the British 
with loving care. 

On the path between the lawns a boy offered 
me a small dark rose, the sweetest I ever smelt. 
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Only the foolish ask ‘ Is this one of ns or only an 
outsit person ? ’ To the noble the whole world is a 
family. 

Hitopadesa [Vedanta) 

Heaven is under the feet of your mothers. 

Mahommedan Proverb 

LAHORE 

The Purdah^ Party 

It seemed to be in a room, but was in reality 
out of doors, for we went down steps from the 
drawing-room window into the garden where 
thick druggets were spread underfoot. Two 
handsome Persian carpets were suspended over- 
head on bamboos, curtains enclosing them like 
walls. Easy chairs and sofas stood about, little 
tables with tea and cakes. There were women 
and women and nothing but women. Some 
few were English, but most of them were draped 
in twisting graceful saris. A gramophone played 
soft, plaintive Indian melodies. Indian women, 
like Enghsh ones, can be stylish or dowdy. They 

^ The word Purdah means curtain. This word is generally 
applied to the seclusion of Indian ladies. 
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do not seem to have the unfailing sense of line 
and chic of Frenchwomen or the Japainese. They 
may fall short in the vest or coat worn beneath 
the sari. It can look depressed and dowdy. 
Others again know exactly what to wear and 
how to wear it. The brooch on the side of the 
head catches back the sari at the right sp>ot. 
Colours blend, the folds are admirable. The 
most stylish woman present wore a dark blue 
sari, clinging to her perfect figure. Every fold 
of the gown fell aright. Her neat feet in dark 
blue silk stockings were in small, patent-leather 
shoes. She would have commanded attention 
in any drawing-room. She handed me some 
salted nuts. 

‘ Once I was a squirrel,’ I remarked. 

‘ How do you know ? ’ she asked in serious 
earnestness. 

‘ When I eat nuts,’ I replied, and she burst 
out laughing. 

Not only food but garlands and flowers were 
handed round, sweet-smelling and fragrant. 
One old Begum thought it grand to snub those 
around her — a mistake not unknown in other 
lands. Every one else enjoyed themselves. Soft 
voices chattered. Limpid laughter rang. Their 
manners were gentle, caressing. It was easy to 
pass through the first strangeness and be on 
intimate terms, for a glow of heart warmed and 
quickened, overflowing in live interest, barring 
out self-consciousness. 
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Another beautiful woman, dark hair waving 
on olive forehead, eyes of force and vivacity 
looking tranquilly from beneath a red-brown 
silk sari, interwoven with gold, I met with keen 
interest, having heard from an English friend 
that her husband, lately returning from England, 
suggested she should drop the purdah and mix 
like European ladies in ordinary life. She 
replied with a firm negative. She was able to go 
wherever she wished, overlook the shopping in 
her closed carriage with servants in abundance. 
She assured him she had quite enough to do 
with her home and family. If he wanted a 
companion when he went out or some one to 
entertain his men friends, let him marry a second 
wife. ‘ Personally,’ she concluded, ‘ I prefer 
keeping to my family in my own home.’ 

A few mornings later I returned to the house, 
anxious to hear of our hostess’s health ; for she 
had to undergo an operation three days before 
her party, but would not put it off, few of her 
friends even knowing of the illness. Resting on 
a couch, she received me and assured me she 
had suffered no ill effects. Her husband came 
into the room wearing his legal black gown as 
a junior Judge of the High Court. 

She looked worn, but assured us both she was 
mending. He sat far forward on his chair, 
gazing at her in deep concern. They began to 
speak of purdah and took it in tiuns earnestly to 
explain its many causes. The most notable is 
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the climate. The coolie woman and her caste 
brave the sun all day, grow black beneath it, 
harden and acclimatize, if it does not kill them. 
To go from shade to sun, to change not only 
temperature but focus of the eyes is extraordinarily 
trying. Only those who have felt the tigerish 
fierceness of the Eastern sun can know its 
insidious power. Even if the frame can bear it 
physically, one is conscious of abating mental 
capacity. An Englishwoman in Paris said to 
me, ‘ All women keep purdah in India. The 
climate simply forces it. Even if the English 
deny it, they are in purdah too. You may not 
understand it at first. If you stay there long 
enough the life will bring you to it.’ 

This being grasped, it can easily be seen how 
social standing becomes entangled in the question. 
Those who can afford it, whose homes are specious 
enough, whose husbands can hire servants, are 
thus indulged. That abuses may creep in and 
are to be met is only to acknowledge the system 
to be human. 

‘ My mother and mother-in-law would think 
it as queer and undignified for a woman to be 
seen outside her house as a European lady would 
think it to go out insufficiently clad,’ my hostess 
said. ‘ She would not think it wicked so much 
as . . .’ she could not find a word. 

‘ Bad form ? ’ I suggested, and she agreed. 

‘ Do tell them in England,’ the Judge said, 
brows puckered, leaning forward in his chair, 
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‘ it is not we men who keep the ladies in purdah. 
It is their own desire and doing. We would 
never think of forcing them.’ 

‘ I have yet to meet in any race or land,’ I 
answered equally seriously, ‘ women that men 
can force.’ 

The little lady, worn from late suffering, the 
man harassed, busy with his morning work, 
looked across at each other, twinkled, and burst 
into hearty laughter. 


Indian women do not age quickly in their 
tranquil lives. Faces remain unwrinkled. Placid 
happiness is characteristic. One indeed I knew 
later with restless manner at Simla where she 
was a favourite in British society, renowned for 
her good game of bridge. Yet another in the 
same place had the contented look of most, 
though her husband, a barrister, was persuading 
her to live like a European. 

‘ We do not care to leave purdah,' she said to 
me. ‘ But we must lose our place in the world- 
struggle unless we do. If life is more small it 
is more deep in the home. In the old days we 
would not let any one else prepare our children’s 
food ; but when you go out in the world you do 
not know what goes on in the cooking pots ! 
Then there is such strain, so much to do and 
think about. It is ageing. No wonder lines 
come upon the face and hair grows white.’ 
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Another time she said : 

‘ In Europe one marries so old. How difficult 
to suit one to the other then ! People should 
marry between fifteen and twenty. After that 
they get too set, each has their own way of seeing 
things, then they clash and often scratch. When 
we are htde we marry and we set our wills at 
once while we are quite small to love our hus- 
bands. There is much will-power in it. Our 
mothers and our grandmothers have done it. 
It is in the blood. Then we know each other 
so well. It is so great a thing to be really 
intimate.’ 

‘ But you do not see your husband while you 
are children ? ’ I remarked. 

‘ There is no need to see him,’ she replied 
with dignity. ‘ Our parents are much wiser 
than we. They have chosen aright. When a 
man marries for himself, what does he do? 
He may marry out of pity ! Men aire easily 
deluded and some one who is cheating him may 
call upon that pity. Or he marries because he 
gets excited ; but it is no use, that excitement. 
It will only last a very short while.’ She ended 
with that joyous laughter that seems to round 
their lives with sweet balance of common sense. 


An acquaintance, staying for a short visit in 
a school of high-caste Hindu maidens, told me 
how pretty they looked, winding about the 
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building with graceful light tread, saris of finest 
silk gleaming in different shades. A vision abides 
with me of a maid in another college. She stood, 
lissom and slender, beside the arch of a window 
which framed with cream-coloured walls a sheet 
of Indian blue sky. A single spray of pink 
almond blossom in a brass vase on the sill con- 
trasted vividly with her blue-grey figure. They 
were m purdah and could never leave the grounds. 
Not one of them would see her husband until 
actually married. She gave me some of their 
musical, sweet-sounding names. Pyari (beloved), 
Shiareem, Amina, Sayeda, Afzulnissa. One 
lovely little lady with creamy skin, dark soft 
eyes, ways caressing as a kitten, laboriously wrote 
out her task, an English rhyme, as fondly she 
believed it ran : 

Little words of kindness 
How they chear the hart, 

What a world of gladness, 

Can a smell ingpart. 


One morning my sitting-room was rendered 
more gay by the visit of a little Hindu lady. 
Her sari of dark red with yellow spots was clinging 
gracefully about her. She wore a roimd red 
mark about the size of a sixpence in the middle 
of her forehead. I asked what it meant. 

‘ That means,’ she answered, smiling, ‘ that I 
am married and my husband is alive.’ 
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She spoke of her idols. 

* Imz^es,’ I suggested. 

‘ Yes, I look at them and they make me happy. 
1 put flowers before them and a little perfume, 
and sing hymns that I learnt from my mother, 
and go about my housework and am glad.’ 

She looked so yoimg I feared when she spoke 
of her child of nearly nine that she had been 
married very early ; but she was eight-and- 
twenty, though she looked much less, and she 
did not meet her husband till she was nineteen. 

‘ We many at ten, but we are all covered up 
and never see our husbands till at least five years 
later. You see the mother with us thinks she 
must see to her daughter’s future. Down in 
the south they mature more quickly and go 
to their husbands when we should think too 
young.’ 

She told me the physiological laws the women 
have to observe and the time necessary to wait 
after attaining puberty. 

‘ You see that it is quite three years after 
attaining it,’ she finished, ‘ though they are not 
so strict as they used to be. We may never see 
nor speak with the husband all those years,’ she 
continued gaily. ‘ We may talk with his father 
and our mother-in-law and all his brothers and 
sisters, but never with him ! ’ 

‘ And are you not devoured with curiosity to 
know what he is like ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! no ! ’ her eyes sparkled. ‘ It is such 
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fun not to know at all ! You cannot think how 
exciting it is to sit there during the last ceremony 
and think in five minutes you will know all and 
he will make you happy ! ’ 
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XI 

All good in man comes not by doing violence to nature 
but by living up to the whole of his nature. In the 
service of God and His Creature, man altogether, and 
not by soul alone or his body alone, is to be employed. 

Maib Dustur 


SECOND VISIT TO AMRITSAR 
NoU‘book. In the train {February) 

‘ I AM obeying a summons from my young friend, 
the Mussulman, who came to consult me at 
Amritsar. He invites me to address the city 
students. Houses and walls rise about me. We 
are slipping into the city of Amritsar.’ 


As we slid along the platform I recognized the 
dark, clean-cut featxures of my young friend. He 
caught sight of me and eagerly raced the train 
to open the carriage-door. Several others were 
with him. 

Instantly I caught their infection, the excite- 
ment and fun of arrival. Fears were forgotten. 

Two of them rushed off to find the Principal 
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of the Sikh College. It was good of him to make 
time to meet me. 

The tall young Sikh took us to his own carriage, 
waiting in the station yard, a handsome barouche 
drawn by a black horse that bore us rapidly to 
the city. 

We reached the college, found a carpet spread 
in the garden under tall trees, a table with 
flowers at one end of it. I stood before the 
table. Men sat and stood three to five rows 
deep round the other three sides of the carpet. 
Differing headgear among them proclaimed their 
creeds. Boys threw off their shoes and took up 
recumbent positions before me. 

My young friend rose on the carpet and said : 

‘ You promised to prove to us the existence of 
God.’ 

Startled, I looked into expectant faces ranged 
round me, and had to reply. 

‘ I know that God is, for I have tasted His 
Healing Power and am standing here among you 
to-day because of it. But you do not want to 
take such assurance second-hand. You want to 
be in a position to taste it yourselves. All of us 
round this carpet find ourselves here ; but we 
don’t know where we came from nor whither 
we are going. All we know is that we are here, 
— litde solitary specks of conscious intelligence 
set each in a frame of blood and bones.’ 

I spoke of the deep intimacies of which we were 
conscious, — the far, hidden self behind the will, 
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the one within us related to no other person, so 
absolutely and only 1 . Each one of us is echoing 
that word as if we were the only one and yet 
to millions on millions that solitary I means 
only himself. Then I tried to speak of that 
something invisible, the force of life in each of 
our dear ones by which we know them to be so 
intimately and only them. The mother can only 
express her love in certain limited channels, 
common to all. The caress is not love, — merely 
its channel, yet behind it, we know the invisibility 
which alone creates the veritable essence. 

‘ Can each of us sense this depth in our own 
nature ? ’ I asked. ‘ Because, if we can, it is 
here that proof by word ceases. It is here that 
the single proof of each man must begin. By 
the grace of God, He only lets it be between each 
man and Himself. Can we, deep in the silence 
within, unite to that Infinite Source of Power 
from which we spring ? Can we renew inward 
force? Can we touch into life and reach into 
love ? And doing this, will invigorated life, 
stronger love pass through us, using our frames 
as channels of Infinite Force ? This no man 
can prove to another, for it is man’s highest 
privilege to prove it alone to himself.’ 

Profoimd ^ence honoured the ending. Feebly 
as I touched the truth, five religions acquiesced 
with nodding heads. 

We went, a chosen few, to a room, opening 
on to the compound and found a round table, 
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laden with fixiit. We sat about it, and I, ftw 
one, was glad of the meal, — ^large bananas, 
oranges, nuts and loquats. They were not cut 
nor prepared in any way, but we helped our- 
selves abimdantly, ate them singly or together 
as pleased us best. For the Hindu, these with 
milk, cheese, butter and grain are his staple 
food. 

A motor was waiting. The Principal drove 
me back with him to his college in the country. 

It was quite a home-coming to find myself 
again in the pleasant bungalow, sitting by the 
log fire in the drawing-room. 

They asked me about audiences at Lahore. 
One of the best had been among medical students 
arranged by themselves, though the English 
surgeon had been present and took the chair. 
I spoke on PracticJil Psychotherapy. 

‘ Did they argue about it ? ’ 

‘ No, they were most sympathetic. When it 
was over, one big, very dark fellow stuck his head 
through the crowd and asked something rather 
aggressive about what was the use of studying 
medicine if this were the way to heal, citing some 
impleasantly realistic instances by way of example. 
Before I could answer one of the Indian doctors 
had taken it on. “ But you don’t understand 
what this lady has been saying,” he said very 
gently at my side. She has not spoken against 
medical science, far from it ; but in the patient, 
not in the pill nor the appliance, lies the power 
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to heal. She is telling us how to help that inward 
power so that pills and appliances may be more 
potent.” ’ 

I could beg elucidation from my hosts on 
overlapping problems. 

The original inhabitants of India, the Hindus, 
are undoubtedly numerically enormously in the 
majority ; but they have not the physical 
strength, the fighting force of the Mahommedans. 

This was a problem I had never correctly 
visualized imtil in India, where in less than a 
fortnight one cannot fail to realize that the 
meat-eadng Mahommedan from the mountains 
and more northern provinces would scour India 
as did Akbar with his Muslims in securing the 
dynasty of the great Moghuls in the sixteenth 
century. 

‘ If they are to govern themselves they must 
learn how to protect themselves from the hordes 
that would pour down to the plains from the 
frontier,’ my host remarked. 

Under present conditions all races live together 
in peace and amity as was witnessed by the five 
creeds ^ round the carpet lately left. 

My heart went out to those dark students, 
straddling two civilizations. They were full of 
feeling and had a remarkable gift of clear expres- 
sion. Perhaps I was too newly come to the land 
to form an opinion ; but such as it was I felt 
that they were reached too easily by paid 
^ Brahmin, Mahommedan, Sikh, Buddhist and Christian. 
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propaganda, while there might well be more 
personal friendship with British of their own 
class. The boys told me they rarely (sometimes 
never) heard any conversation in the language 
in which their studies had to be made. But few 
had ever spoken to a Memsahib. Both nations, 
British and Indian, naturally deprecate inter- 
marriage and too much intercourse between the 
young on that account ; but there may be many 
middle-aged gentlewomen who could mother 
these boys and find response? 

The Principal spoke of Indian sensitiveness to 
breeding, of tbeir unfailing quickness in all castes 
to recognize or miss it. 

‘ That old-fashioned British gentleness,’ I szdd. 

* We see it in Colonel So-and-So and in Sir John 
Someone-Else. We could know they had the 
right way simply by meeting their servants. Yet 
a fine old Rajah told me that a small tradesman’s 
son treated him as a social inferior. I know it 
doesn’t matter where one is bom. One can 
meet breeding in a Highland gamekeeper and 
miss it in a drawing-room ; but what would the 
world be without it ? ’ 

I asked if Young India might not become a 
mighty arm of the British Empire if each were 
taught and believed himself to be a member of 
it? And told how their faces kindled when I 
gave them the exact words of a Frenchman on 
the Indian troops landing at Marseilles : 

‘ When we saw them come from the far side 
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of the world to our support, who among us could 
forget their bearing, Aeir nobility, the energy 
and force of that mass of men ? ’ 

I told too of an old French colonel, standing 
at a gate in his woods where a passing train of 
our troops had stopped. He returned home full 
of enthusiasm, describing a young head, asleep 
beneath a turban. ‘ Quel type ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘Beau d’un beaute Grecque. S^rieux, serene, 
tete d’un jeune dieu ! ’ 

We agreed that rulers should rule, if only in 
justice to the teeming millions asking for peace and 
quiet prosperity to tend their crops and families, 
^vemment should govern. 
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May I enter Thee, such as Thou art, 0 Lord ; may 
Thou 0 Lord, enter me. . . . Mcy I become well 
cleansed, 0 Lord. 

Tait. I 

Thou art my resting-place. 

Brihad. IV 


A GLIMPSE OF HARDWAR 
Hardwar, a holy place of pilgrimage, lies on 
the upper reaches of the Ganges. Impetuous 
with early youth, the sacred river rushes down 
a wide, stony bed, — strong, sparkling, pale green- 
blue in contrast to the rich verdure of wooded 
mounds amid last broken foothills of the great 
Himalayan Range. 

Spring is the time to visit Hardwar, when rush 
of life and clear vivid air endow even die lethargic 
with sense of joy. It is then that pilgrims pour 
to this upland resort to bathe in the gushing 
stream, electric in swift flow, still opaque from 
intermingling snows. 

Birds, buds and flowers rejoice, bushes sway 
in the breeze as though aware of their own 
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livingness. Down in the fields brown workers 
sing the quaintest little songs, trilling on minor 
notes without beginning or end, like the twittering 
sweetness of a bird. They are glad because 
summer is coming, summer that means to them 
easy life and happy hours, but brings to the 
British discomfort, heat, sickness and inevitable 
separation. 

The landscape formed rapidly into pictures 
as the train rushed through light foliage, some- 
times approaching, then again leaving swift 
windings of the river. Wild, straggling boughs, 
bearing brilliant vermilion flowers blossoming on 
brown sticks, flung an unexpected foreground, 
violent, gay and compelling, across misty dis- 
tances, leading the eye over green sheets of wheat 
imder solitary trees, past rounded knobs of 
hillocky mountains to fleeting glimpses of far 
purple heights. Enchanting tangles of leaves 
met above little brooks that rambled over clear 
stones. They were here and were gone again, 
only the strong, bright green wheat, — bays, seas, 
oceans of it, — accompanied the train by day and 
by night, owing existence to British irrigation. 

The com of India is owned by peasants. Five 
acres secure ease to the owner. Irrigation is 
always spreading. 

There are two crops every year. The second 
is soon after the monsoon rains in the middle of 
the summer. 

No wheat may be exported until the gigantic 
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home-consumpdon of a grain-eating populadon 
has been amply provided. 

That the Government place an embargo against 
the exporting of wheat till all India has been 
supplied, is one of the cries, causing the dull 
resentment of those who come imder the influence 
of the agitators. 

A British engineer explained his exhaustion in 
Rajpootana by the fact that he had been up 
ten days and nights, recalled to a district he 
had left under charge of Indian engineers. 
Floods were out on one side of the river, drought 
reigned on the other until he succeeded in putting 
them right. 

Only those who have endured the intolerable 
heat of these climes comprehend that its inhabit- 
ants can hardly be expected to possess the 
driving force and energy of those reared in 
Northern climes. 

Thatched roofs, shaded by long silken leaves 
of banana-trees, mauve flowers ^ about their 
doors, broke into the stretching wheat, where 
meandering streams, purple-edged, cut slanting, 
crooked trails through green horizontal lines to 
dimly lifting moimtains. 

Air was keen, had sting and flavour, for the 
sun did not steal its life-giving qualities. 

Monkeys abounded at small wayside stations, 
serious-eyed and mischievous, with short, bristly 
brown hair unpleasantly bare over pink patches. 

^ Ageratum. 
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They hung on railings, perched on trees or walked 
along the roof of the train. Throwing a banana 
skin to one, he tossed it down on the lines con- 
temptuously, but when two others ran to pick 
it up, dropped to their level in a trice. All three 
snarled and wrangled together. A monkey 
climbed into the railway carriage, sat on the 
table, picked up a book and tiuned the leaves 
for all the world as if he were reading it, then 
catching sight of an orange, dropped the book and 
seized the fruit. It was sour, and as his clever 
fingers pulled off bits of skin and he dipped his 
nose into it, his melancholy face expressed a sort 
of distaste yet persistence. I stepped towards 
him, he went with a flash through the window, 
taking the orange with him. 

Often as Japan is called the France of the 
Orient, one does not hear India likened to Italy ; 
yet the train entered the outskirts of Hardwar 
among arcades, flat roofs edged with red tiles, 
and creamy walls covered with fi'escoes, not 
indeed of St. Christopher and the Child, or the 
Holy Mother and her Babe among cows in a 
stable, but with fantastic imagery, conveying 
familiar meaning to these slender, dark-skiiined 
multitudes ; thoi^h no reminiscence of Italy 
was aroused by temple domes, curiously carved, 
beautifully arched and roimded, rising among 
trees above the roofs. Pilgrims stood in pic- 
turesque groups by the water’s edge ready to 
take the purifying plunge. As the train slowed 
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down to the station, happy-looking men and 
women stood about the platform, shining with 
more than cleanliness. 

A lean, lank boy rushed past, his black skin 
grey with wood ashes, a mere cord of a loin- 
cloth about his naked body. A fierce caste-mark 
on his brow seemed vividly to light the sinister 
expression on his young face ; not holiness but 
hate rather seemed to be there, a vindictive 
look reminding me of a small fortune-teller, whose 
wide brow had fallen to a small pointed chin. 
He had fixed big eyes upon me, waving an 
English pamphlet on paln^try ; but his book 
of devotion interested me more, and 1 questioned 
him about it. 

‘ Kali and Rami Saj,’ he said, hitting it with 
nervous knuckles. 

A brilliant picture of Kali, wife of Siva, was 
on the flyleaf, presenting a gross nude figure of 
bright blue colour, with streaming hair, a girdle 
of human arms and hands about her waist, 
waving four arms, holding aloft a weapon of 
destruction while she trampled on a prostrate 
figure. One of many legends tell that Siva, 
endeavouring to stop her work of destruction, 
threw himself before her. Finding him at her 
feet, she stopped with such a jerk that her tongue 
protruded. Sages translate this allegory into 
philosophy ; not so the little fortune-teller. 

‘ Enemy coming,’ he told me with a vengeful 
look, ‘ This Kali, — KaUui ! ’ The word needed 
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no translation, — ^violent destruction, annihilation 
were only too forcibly indicated. ‘ I get up in 
the morning,’ he continued, ‘ and say “ Ram, 
Ram, Ram, Kali ! ” This Kali ve^ good ! ’ 
He flicked the book with his finger-nail, less than 
respectfully. ‘ Kali comes — Katan ! Katan ! ’ 

It is common knowledge that the ignorant 
entreat and sacrifice to gods of destruction to 
placate their wrath ; but this was something 
different. The litde fortune-teller invoked des- 
tructive force, calling on the goddess to crush 
his enemy beneath her sanguinary steps. The 
young Fakir looked equally ferocious in sharp 
contrast to the serenity of others. All that may 
be ignorant, cruel, obscene in Hindu belief centres 
round this terrible Kali. 

Out on the platform a young British officer 
spoke with pride of his Gurkha Company ; for 
this is the home of those little soldiers of world- 
known pluck and endurance. Listening to him, 
my eyes fell on a holy man. Elderly, though 
not yet old, of upright bearing and distinguished 
look, he was clad in well-hung. Orange-coloured 
shawls, his head was shaven, though no caste- 
mark was on his brow. Through a pair of 
silver-rimmed spectacles shone as golden a glow 
as could light the eyes of humanity. Such 
heavenly paternity may be seen on the face of 
some old French priest, indeed can be met in 
many lands and in most religions, though only 
when a man has climbed high on the slopes of 
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the mountain of God. His eyes were full of 
vision and of kindliness. 

He appeared to be following the now oft- 
disregarded law by which the high-bom Brahmin 
passes the last years of his life as a travelling 
anchorite, praying, devoting his hours to God. 
Four grades of life are necessary to the pious 
Hindu ; he should be student, householder, 
recluse, spending his leist years as religious 
mendicant. In the fourth stage he should 
repair to a lonely wood, clad in coarse garments, 
wishing neither life nor death, at eventide going 
forth to beg, more in the spirit of helping others 
to a sacred duty than in solicitation for him- 
self.^ 

‘ How happy they all look,’ I remarked to 
him. 

‘ We like this pilgrimage up here in the fresh- 
ness of the hills,’ he said, speaking with the 
unmistakable intonation of Oxford. ‘ It is as 
much as a pilgrimage to Rome to the people of 
Europe. Here they bathe in the Ganges and 
believe they are cleansed of all their sins ; that 
makes them happy. It is good to see them 
happy.’ His smile glowed through his spectacles. 

I asked the meaning of the differing caste- 
marks on the foreheads of men that passed us. 
He poured out the names of so many sects that 

^ ‘ A Brahmin having risen above the desire for sons, 
the desire for wealth, the desire for worlds, wanders about 
as a mendicant .* — Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, III. 
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it was impossible to catch them in the noise of 
the railway platform. 

‘ Do you heal ? ’ I asked him. 

‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ but I keep well myself. 
I walk fifteen miles every day.’ No light thing 
in heat and sunshine. 

‘ Do you preach ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Sometimes,’ he smiled. ‘ When people wish 
it, but living does far more than talking.’ 

We had only a few moments. He spoke of the 
vast numbers of religions and faiths. 

‘ It is never the rite, never the form that 
matters,’ he said. ‘ A man may observe them 
all ; yet never be with God.’ 

The guard, warning people, was coming down 
upon us. 

‘ What is it that does matter ? ’ I asked. 

He looked at me keenly. 

‘ Inward intensity,’ he said, and I had to leap 
into the departing train. 



XIII 


The will towards Divinity is a dynamic which pierces 
everything and finds there Divinity itself. 

Shakti and Shakta, by Sir John Woodroffe 


SIMLA 

My rooms in a wooden chalet were picturesque 
with carved balconies and pointed eaves, cosy 
with crackling wood fires. Snug as they were, 
if the centre door (ricketty from winter earth- 
quakes) were set open, one stood on the threshold 
of two worlds. They were perched on the ridge 
of a mountzun, so narrow that the earth dropped 
instantly on either side. Through the muslin 
curtains of the low sitting-room window one 
looked down upon a stone terrace and wooden 
rail, where tall deodar trees with falling pointed 
branches cut across slopes of homely hills, en- 
closing bazaar, church, hospital, rapidly falling 
to populated plains, out of sight, nine thousand 
feet below ; but from the bedroom window one 
gazed far away from all habitation to the rugged, 
rising North. Great birds swooped into vast 
mistiness, cut with harsh lines of dark, outspread 
wings across soft vagueness. Gigantic bosoms of 
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velvet verdure, needled here and there by pine- 
trees, rose leisurely through vast space, billow 
upon billow, gaining heights in illimitable dis- 
tances where snows rose in icy purity, slumbered 
in sunshine or swooned away under midday haze. 
An electric tingle braced the air. 

Nothing could be more delightful than to 
descend steep stairs into the heart of the huddled 
bazaar. Little wooden houses, painted green, 
brown or yellow with carved balconies dropped 
one beneath another down the sharp incline. 
Smooth cream-coloured walls were adorned with 
coloured frescoes of the gods. Shop-platforms, 
mysterious in their depths, retreated each a little 
lower than the last. All sorts of coloured prints, 
varying from English fashion-plates to brightly- 
tinted pictures of the gods, were pinned along 
the fretted ledge. In the dark depths of one, a 
little girl squatted before her mother, gaudily 
wrapped in red and yellow sari, meekly submitting 
to her hair being tightly plaited. A carved 
wooden fagade, dark and dignified, was edged 
with tattered paper, pink and blue. 

The hill slanted steadily downwards, falling 
from one’s feet. Deep tinkle of bells told of 
climbing, heavily-laden mules. Scraps of carpet 
showed under their packs. Strings of huge blue 
beads climg about their furry necks. Fringes 
of knotted string fell over their foreheads. 
Daintily they picked their feet. So steep was 
the street, the head of one reached half-way up 
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the legs of another, forming a long, ever-moving 
ladder of mules. Neat-fingered boys on their 
haimches sat among rich piles of Indian sweet- 
meats, invitingly laid out in circles, green leaves 
heaped beside them, plentifully watered, ready 
to wrap round the betelnut ; a delicacy almost 
as disgusting as chewing-gum, turning the mouth 
bright red, its crimson liquid unpleasantly per- 
ceptible on teeth and lips ; this, with red and 
yellow caste marks on the brow and circling 
round the ears, tended to make a man look 
positively gory. 

Where the zigzag path forked sharply, a small 
boy was strutting up and down a tiny shop, 
absorbed in intoning ecclesiastically from a sheet 
of oriental lettering, his shrill voice raised on 
one long note, his slim body unconsciously sway- 
ing to his musical recitative. 

A yoimg Hindu came up to buy, scowling and 
calling loudly to the child to gain his attention. 
The small boy awoke as from a trance, looked 
over the top of his paper, and burst into a peal 
of laughter. Very crossly the young mam called 
out his order. The boy leapt into the air at 
the back of the platform, trying to reach a bale 
of cotton, and brought the whole pile down upon 
his head. He danced out of the tumbling go^s, 
giggling ecstatically, caught one in his hand as 
it fell and presented it to his customer with 
becoming gravity. 

Leaving him to the serious business of life, I 
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turned the downward fork and dropped to a 
plain little temple on an outstanding spur of the 
hill. 

The door stood open. I looked within to the 
empty floor of a Brahmin temple. The shrine 
at the far end was closed. A couple of children 
played about, and a man came forwlard who 
might have been cleaning. He knew no English, 
but ran and fetched an interpreter from the 
grain market. 

‘ What information is it you are requiring ? ’ 
the new-comer asked. 

‘ I saw the temple,’ I replied, * and as I like 
beautiful things, tibought you would not mind 
my coming and asking in what form you worship 
God?’ 

Instantly he grew hospitable, saying that the 
temple was dedicated to Krishna, and asking the 
man who had fetched him when I could see 
an English-speaking priest? They suggested I 
should return at five o’clock. I did and found 
more signs of life. The doors of the shrine were 
open, showing the raised platform where stood 
an image among lamps and tinsel, an officiating 
priest beside it. A man in European clothes had 
come purposely to meet me, a gentle and cour- 
teous Brahmin. Frescoes portrayed the exploits 
of Krishna, Two immense curling horns were 
on the wall. An old man, knees spread in the 
attitude of the Buddha, was seated within, 
droning a scriptvual recitative. All was simple 
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and fine in the quiet temple. Dignified figures 
were pictured on the walls. A grey-head, croon- 
ing on the floor, was wrapt in reflections on the 
Bhagavad-Gita, ‘ the Book of God ’, that most 
beautiful of poems, laden with the sense of the 
Indwelling Presence, bringing balm to the 
wounded heart, wherein Krishna, the great 
Initiate, realizing in himself the living move- 
ment, the Will of God, rose to heights only to 
be equalled by the finest of our Scriptures. Yet 
weird and seemingly obscene tales are woven 
about his person, working into crude beliefs of 
the fertility cult ; though it must be remembered 
that simple peasants call facts of life by plain 
names, not relegating them to the disgusting nor 
even to the ludicrous, but speaking of them openly 
as natural acts. The Brahmin remained cour- 
teously by my side, but while rightly refraining 
from using that tone of deprecation that I on 
my part cannot help deprecating, either had 
litde to impart or did not desire to do so. Next 
day in the bank it was he who cashed my cheque. 

I withdrew to the bench on the outer porch. 

A young man and a boy went into the temple. 
The youth unhung one of the musical horns, 
drew a smaller one from its interior and fixed 
them together, making one long, jointed instru- 
ment. He took it into the middle of the temple 
and sounded weird notes upon it. The small 
boy was overtaken by giggles, I rather fear on 
account of my presence. 
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* Is he calling them to prayer ? ’ I asked. 

My companion nodded. 

Four or five men arrived, but not simultan- 
eously. Discarding shoes at the door, they ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform at the open 
doors of the shrine. They prostrated, kneeling, 
touching the floor with their foreheads, showing 
us the flat of their bare feet. 

Each in turn crouched beside the shrine while 
the priest above murmured words to them. The 
low drawl of his intoning was barely audible to 
us without the door. He handed them a 
mouthful of food from a bowl beside him. They 
bent their heads, putting it reverently to the 
lips, rose and came away, often not yet having 
finished eating when they passed through the 
door. 

‘ Is it meal ? ’ I whispered. 

‘ Fruit and meal mixed.’ 

‘ Is it Prana they take ? ’ 

He nodded. 

‘ Does it take away their sins ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, but somewhat doubtfully. 

‘ Does it make them better ? Help them to 
be good ? ’ 

He brightened and smiled. 

‘ Yes, yes, that’s what it does ! ’ 

Two wise gentle cows were just beneath us. 
One pushed her soft nozzle through the wooden 
bars into my hand, caressing it. I brushed the 
thick, grey-white hair over her little hump. 
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It seemed likely I should leam no more, so 
tendered the offering I had been holding in 
my hand. He took it, crossed the floor bare- 
footed and handed it to the priest, coming back 
to me with the gift of native sweetmeats in a 
screw of paper. 

Thanking them for their courtesy I came 
away. 

These offerings of sweets and fruits made me 
on visiting temples would not be the food 
offered to worshippers and partaken at the 
shrine, making them partakers of the food of 
the gods, called Bhoga Prasada. This is com- 
monly given to the expectant populace and 
does not rise to the level of the tddng of Prana. 
Only those trained by long austerities and 
fasting well practised in Yoga are capable of 
invoking the ‘ Holy Breath ’ Prana which consists 
of actually consuming and conserving in oneself, 
deeply realizing not only the material substance, 
but the Invisibility, the Inherent God-force 
energy, for ever creating, preserving and dis- 
solving all visibility. 

Some of this I learnt on another visit to the 
little temple, dedicated to Kali, clinging on the 
hill. 

A young disciple, black hair cut short, apricot 
shawl flung over his shoulder, stood with me 
at the gate. I asked about the Evening Repast 
taken within the temple. 

‘ We share the food of the god,’ he replied. 
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‘ And Prana ? Do you take Prana ? ’ 

‘ Very few are capable of that,’ he answered 
gravely. ‘ It needs Ilffga-training. There must 
be discipline, concentration, meditation before 
it can be attained.’ 

An Indian official was slighdy puzzled at 
their offering me these gifts of food, saying it 
was not usual, agreeing that it was due to some 
innate sense of hospitality, and adding that 
no doubt it would be food that the priests hap- 
pened to have by them, possibly gifts brought 
for their own private consumption. 

The sweetmeat on this occasion was something 
hke marzipan, tasting of sweet almonds pounded 
with butter. 

Returning through the bazaar I saw a little 
Indian girl, sad, pale and ill, alone in a shop. 
Unable to offer her sympathy, I bought some 
more of these sweets, opened the paper in which 
they were wrapped, and offered them to her. 

With a look of abhorrence she drew back 
into the darkest comer, covering her face 
completely with her sari. I had forgotten the 
pollution my touch bestowed ; but took them 
away with my unwelcome presence. 

Nearing the hotel, two pretty little coolie 
girls under stylishly thrown ashen rags skipped 
around me with happy smiles. They wore 
nothing more dignified than long dusty rags, 
plentifully bestrewn with holes. They tossed 
them around their heads with a single move- 
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ment, so that they fell in folds about their 
narrow little chests, leaving enough for an 
overskirt, which they held up daintily as court 
ladies dancing a minuet. Emboldened by their 
gaiety, I opened the repulsed paper, showing 
the large white sweets. Instantly they made 
little aprons of their ragged sari, skipping, holding 
them out invitingly and putting claw-like fingers 
politely to their brows as I tossed them into 
the folds. 

I came to India expecting to feel profound 
pity for these ‘ depraved outcasts ’, but was 
bewildered to find them the gayest, most smiling, 
above all, the least boimd among women. 
Sweet indeed seem the uses of their adversity. 
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As flowing rivers are resolved into the sea, losing 
their names and forms, so the ivise freed from name 
and form pass into the divine Spirit. 

Mundaka Upanishad 


SIMLA 

Brown monkeys swarmed about the little temple 
on a stone platform upon the summit of Jacko, 
a peak in the high pine-woods. An English 
lady with a little dark lad, a small Rajah, had 
just visited them. We met on the path below, 
and, hearing her talk the language, 1 express^ 
r^ret that we had not been there together. 
She would have told me what the priest had to 
say. 

‘ But they never will talk,’ she remarked. 
‘ Not a single word about their beliefe.’ 

So I was alone. The monkeys about me were 
audibly crunch-crunching at food lately given 
them ; otherwise they might have run at 
me, pulling my clothes, insisting that I should 
buy them some. 

lliey picked up grain with alternate hands, 
cramming it into their mouths as fast as two 
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arms could go. The mothers, looking far too 
old to have little ones, ignored babies clinging 
beneath them so long as they ran on all fours, 
but the moment they sat, gathered them on 
their laps, fondling and stroking them with 
their hands exactly like our own mothers. The 
little ones gazed piercingly at me with the 
saddest faces in the world. No one else ever 
looked quite so prematurely wise, old, sad. 
The expression on their mothers’ faces, anxious 
as they were, seemed to fade beside them. 

I rang the temple bell with its deep note. 
Nothing happened, only the monkeys gathered 
more closely around me. 

An Englishman came up from the woods. 
A young monkey sprang up suddenly and 
snatched the pencil from my hand. It was 
useless running after him, — he could run faster. 
He sat and bit it mournfully, his eye upon me. 
We made several feints. He dropped it acci- 
dentally and the Englishman put his foot on 
it. I had it again, one side gnawed off. 

Once more I rang the bell. This time a 
ragged man came out. He stood on the steps 
while the monkeys swarmed up them, all crying 
with different voices. He poked them off with 
a pole. Presently he opened the door as wide 
as it would go, pointing to the wise old priest ; 
— ^alas ! lying ill on the floor of the temple. 

I stood some moments on the threshold, 
expressing sorrow. He lay full length, warmly 
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wrapped in rugs against which his long beard 
gleamed silver. He opened his eyes, looked 
in mine, sighed and closed them again. 

I gave money for grain. The ragged man 
brought it me and the monkeys scrambled with 
delight. 

Carefully taking the tray, I carried it aloft 
down the steps on my upturned palm, meaning 
to make them follow me ; but an old mother- 
monkey, her baby clinging beneath her, sprang 
high in air and gave the tray a blow from 
beneath with her fist, scattering the grain 
far and wide. Down it fell like rain on their 
heads and backs. For a frantic moment it 
might be believed the monkeys like the gods 
had four arms at least apiece, at such windmill 
pace did they whirl them to their mouths. 

The Englishman had gone. I had almost 
given up hope of enlightening conversation when 
five or six Indians came round the temple. 

The ragged man opened the temple door 
for them to enter. Taking off their shoes they 
left them (rashly, I thought) among the mon- 
keys. Determining to cany mine in my hands 
I stooped to unloosen them, but the man at 
the door laid a small mat within it, inviting 
me to stand upon it. Taking the hint that it 
might be more considerate not to advance 
with the worshippers, I remained in the dim 
background, not far from the hole in the floor 
with its coil of blue smoke beside the suffering 
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priest ; while the ragged man opened the 
inner doors of the shrine, exposing an upright 
figure. The Indians prostrated themselves before 
the image. 

‘ Rama ! ’ the ragged man told me. No one 
but Rama could be expected. 

Temple food was offered to them all, the 
attendant even bringing me sugar mixed with 
cinnamon in a small piece of newspaper. I ate 
a little, dropping it in the pocket of my coat 
as I turned to go. He closed the outer doors 
after me, but a well-bred young man in a 
round cap followed me outside on to the steps 
beneath the porch. He spoke English like an 
Englishman. 

‘ You honour the monkeys here ? ’ I sug- 
gested. ‘You do not worship them, as is 
sometimes supposed ? ’ 

‘ This is the shrine of Rama,’ he replied. 
‘ We like to make the monkeys happy, who 
were good to him. When we see a monkey, 
we think of Rama,’ and he outlined briefly 
the story of the great Indian Epic, the tale told 
and retold on every hearth, high or low, rich 
or poor, over all the land, for wherever the 
Hindu dwells, there for over thirty centuries 
has been repeated the idyll of their King. 

The good King Dzisa-ratha, his aged father, 
sought to make his eldest son. Prince Rama, 
Regent in his stead ; whereupon Queen Kaikeyi, 
his second wife, bade him redeem a vow to 
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grant her a request made to her by troth and 
oath and royal word years since, when she 
nursed him back from death. She brought 
it forward now, demanding that her son Bharat 
should rule as Regent while Rama be sent forth 
as an anchorite into the forests. The bewildered 
King in his anguish laid the case before his son. 
Rama took upon himself his father’s vow. 

The next book tells not only of his own re- 
nunciation but the appeal of his darling wife, 
Sita, the idol^ and image' of every loving 
Hindu heart : 

‘ Apart from thee, I would not dwell in 
Heaven itself.’ 

Neither would Lakshman, his brother, leave 
him. So the three fared forth together to share 
far wanderings, travelling on rafts over wide 
flowing rivers, sleeping in forest depths that 
abounded with deer, serpents, wild beasts, yet 
making home happily together in sylvan ex- 
istence. Poetry of India has poured forth wealth 
of exquisite description, of word-pictures, moving 
in the light of sunset, dawn and moonshine 
within the forest glades. 

Not long, however, did they dwell in peace. 
The evil demon, Ravana the dreadful, ‘ where 
he is, there the sun does not give its heat, winds 
through fear of him do not blow, fire ceases to 
bum, ocean crowned with rolling billows be- 

' These words were better written as the ideal and way- 
shower. 
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comes motionless.’ Ravana, King of Ceylon, 
desirous of revenging the rebuff his sister had 
received when offering her love to Rama, dis- 
guised himself as a beautiful deer to decoy 
Rama away in the hope of capturing a pet for 
Sita. His ruse succeeding, Ravana imitated 
Rama’s voice in a despairing dying cry, calling 
Lakshman to his aid. His brother rushed after 
him into the wild jungle. Ravana instantly 
bore down upon Sita, left alone, and carried 
her off to captivity. Month followed month 
of long, weary quest. Rama and Lakshman sent 
messengers and rode vainly in every direction ; 
yet who could track the lady and find her, sad, 
disconsolate, on the lonely island of Ceylon 
but Hanuman, the Warrior-monkey ? With fine 
generalship he slung his monkeys from isle to 
isle. With their own bodies they built a bridge. 

‘ All the epic monkeys of the Ramayana are 
described in the twentieth canto of the first 
book by expressions which very closely resemble 
those applied in the Vedic hymns to the 
Marutas, as swift as the tempestuous wind, 
changing their shape at pleasure, making a 
noise like clouds, sounding like thunder, 
battling, hurling mountain peaks, shaking 
great uprooted trees, stirring up the deep 
waters, crushing the earth with their arms, 
making the clouds fall . . .’^ 

^ ^Zoological Mythology, by De Gubemads, Vol. II, p. loo. 
Note by the Author : Is it possible to recognize primordial 
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Rama was not long in forming an army and 
crossing the seas on the monkey-bridge to Ceylon, 
called by its ancient name, Lanka. Battle 
followed battle. Rama was victorious. 

Yet when at last Sita was rescued, Ravana 
sullied her fair name, revenging himself for 
his defeat by slanderous tales. Sita proudly 
demanded Ordeal by Fire to prove her innocence, 
passed through it untouched by scorching flames, 
and regained her happiness, safe on the bosom 
of her Lord. 

Wild swans spread strong wings and bore 
away the beloved pair to found cities and 
kingdoms in western India. 

All forces, spiritual, human, animal and mater- 
ial are blended in this struggle, — an epitome of 
life, — a parable, satisfying intellects from the 
humblest to the most abstruse. 

As the Bhagavad-Gita is to Mahabharata, 
so is the Sri-Rama-Gita to the great literature 
of Ramayana. Those inclined to smile at the 
fantastic fairy-like element or to despise the 
monkey Hanuman as General and Godling, 
would do well to follow his hair-splitting argu- 
ments as he devoutly learnt the deep philosophy 
and high training of his Master Rama. Indeed 
in the Sri-Rama-Gita one wonders whether 

elements ? Can this living bridge be yet forged daily by 
overlapping, clinging, struggling animal propensities, inter- 
blending in concerted effort to ultimate betterment? 
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this monkey-appellation may not be intended 
to mark the difference between the Sahasraha 
(or Chrestus) consciousness to that of the ordinary 
earth-man.^ 

The opening door revealed the worshippers 
sitting in a circle round the sick priest, possibly 
going through some ceremony with the food 
they were still eating. Presently they joined 
us on the steps and the central figure, a fine old 
man with iron-grey beard in deep voice and 
rich, flowing language again repeated the story 
of Rama, — my young friend roughly translating 
phrase by phrase. 

‘ All the monkeys,’ the old man told me, waving 
his hand over those around us, ‘ are descended 
from Hanuman.’ 

‘ He was the Noah of the monkeys ? ’ I asked, 
a question appreciated by the young men, 
who clustered close, peeping over each other’s 
shoulders. ‘ You honour them, I suppose ? ’ 
I repeated. ‘ You do not actually worship 
them ? ’ 

They shrugged their shoulders. 

^ ‘ Jiva (Livingness) is of a twofold nature ; its dissolu- 
tion too is twofold, hear (from me) how the twofold Jiva 
is dissolved. The Jiva (i.e. the lower self) who is directly 
denoted by the word “ that ” (in the phrase That thou 
art”) is subject to transmigratory life and bodies. 

‘ The other (Jiva) who is indirectly denoted by the word 
“ thou ” (in “ That thou art ”) is devoid of transmigratory 
life, is the witness of the lower self, the conscious entity 
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* Some have faith -others have not ! ’ a boy 
who had not yet spoken pressed forward to tell 
me. 

‘ Are they old souls ? * I questioned, hoping 
to penetrate further into their belief. ‘ Have 
they come through many manifestations ? ’ 

‘ The Brahmins would be able to tell you 
that.’ 

‘ Is there no Brahmin here ? ’ 

They pointed to the young man who had been 
talking with me. 

* Then you can tell me ? ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ Is that because you are an English student ? 
Surely that’s a pity. There are deep philosophies 
hidden in your religion. Why not strive to 
understand them ? ’ 

Far from resenting advice, they gave me 
the attention and sympathy 1 was learning 
to expect from them. 

‘ That is what Ghandi says,’ he replied. 
* We are losing the old while taking up the 
new.’ 

‘ Why not take up both ? I read the other 
day that Sir Monier Williams’ and Max Muller’s 
translations of your Scriptures have revived 
your dying interest in them. Is this true ? ’ 

in man, the Kutastha known as Pratyagatman (the 
spiritual Monad or Higher Self), and is the type of Para* 
m&tman (the Supreme).’ — Sri-Rama-Gita. 

Of which * Jiva ’ is Rama ? Of which is Hanuman ? 
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This I asked anticipating denial ; but the 
young Brahmin gravely agreed. 

The others all wore a simple red caste-mark 
on their foreheads. He told me they were 
Rajputs. 

Father-monkey, finding himself neglected, 
stood on his hind legs, coolly put his hand in 
my coat-pocket and stole the cinnamon and 
sugar in its little bit of newspaper. Instinctively 
I raised my parasol when he made off with 
it. 

‘ Don’t strike ! ’ they all called at once. 

My impression was this had less to do with 
reverence than with fear for our personal safety. 
They might turn on us as on Ravana. If one 
fights, they all fight. 

Again I asked if they were old souls ? What 
gave them the look of sadness, particularly the 
babies ? Did they believe their souls were 
wearing through the last of the animal lives 
to be bom again as men? 

The elderly Rajput stated decidedly that 
they looked so sad because they were cold and 
hungry. 

But some had stout paunches and the cold 
was nothing to compare with what animals 
endure in polar regions. 

‘ Say to Wm, please, that the sadness possibly 
is not in their bodies but in the spirit ! ’ 

Instantly they all talked at once at the top of 
their voices. The old Rajput shouted. Under- 
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Standing nothing, I felt this was almost as bad 
as striking the monkeys ; but quietly stood in 
the circle amid the noise and waited. 

Presently the young Brahmin turned to me 
and said with a charming smile : 

‘ I and So-and-So,’ picking out the few 
English students, ‘ think that it is a matter of 
sadness in the spirit ; but the others hold that 
they are suffering only in the body.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘ they are so near 
being something better that quite unconsciously 
they ache to be ! ’ 

At this they laughed, translating it to the 
Rajput, who made a courteous bow and smiled 
to me. 

Dropping down the slanting path, between 
fingers of deodar branches pointing beneath 
me I caught glimpses of Simla’s grey roofs far 
below. 
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Rama, an earthly incarnation of Vishnu, 
is the seventh great Avator. 

Endowing him with His own divine attributes, 
Brahma shows clearly that the many gods by 
which men strive to worship Him in His myriad 
variations of power and aspect are in reality 
always covered and contained in His One 
Divinity ; — ‘ Brahma is alone, imchangeable in 
the midst of creation, all emanate from him, 
he comprehends all, but is extraneous to 
aU.’i 


BRAHMA ADDRESSES RAMA 

How dost thou not know thyself as best of 
the Gods ? Thou art one of the primeval 
Vasus and also their lord and creator. Thou 
art thyself the lord and first creator of the three 

worlds the sun and the moon 

are thy eyes ; and thou hast seen the beginning 

of creation Thou art Nara- 

yana, almighty Thou art Brahma, true 

and eternal, undecaying. Thou art Perusha,* 

the best of all beings Thou art 

Vishnu Thou art truth. Thou art 

embodied intelligence, forgiveness, control over 
the senses, creation and destruction 

^ The Ramayana. Ralph T. H. Griffiths. Vol. I, p. 

421. 

* He who resides in the heart, all-pervading. 
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Thou art the creation of Indra, the ruler over 

all the world Thou art beyond those 

who are beyond our senses. There is none 
know who thou art or who knows thy begin- 
ning and end. Thou art seen in all material 
objects, in Brahmins, in cows, in all quairters, 
sky and streams. Thou hast borne the material 
objects and the earth with the mountains, and 
at the bottom of the ocean thou art seen the 
great Serpent. 

O Rama, Thou hast borne the three worlds 

I am, O Rama, thy heairt 

Nothing can exist without thee. The whole 
world is thy body ; the surface of the earth 
is thy stability.^ 


^ The Ramayam. Ralph T. H. Griffiths, in Vol. I, p. 42 1, 
quotes this literal translation by Dr. Jolm Muir as to be 
foimd in ‘ the Calcutta Edition ’. In Vol. V, p. 353 of 
the same book Mr. Griffiths gives sound reason for believing 
this Epic Poem to date so iar back as the twelfth century b.o. 
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It is the one pervading all, but ever untouched by 
any, and therefore ever pure and all clear, like the 
all-pervading Akasa. I am this pure self whose form 
is all eternal consciousness. 

Hastamalakastotta 

AT SRINAGAR 

May iBth. From my note-book. 

* Swallows skim over the water, uttering shrill 
cries. 

A woman stands up in a prow poling the boat 
along, her long form prolonged in the reflection 
beneath her. The boat is piled with grass and 
water-lily leaves. Two children, their heads a 
mass of tousled black curls, crouch together 
in a nest among it, gazing out with big starry 
eyes. Here and there in the water-ways, among 
the willows, a sort of well is made in the river 
by cutting out a square chunk of bank. A 
long tilting pole is thrust through the top 
boughs of a tree above it. A man in the field 
draws the pole up and down with rope attached 
to it. Down dips the pole as he lets his end 
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escape, a rounded pot at the end of another 
rope drops straight into the well. He tightens 
this rope, up flies the pole, — the gleaming brass 
pot mounts, dripping long glistening silver 
threads of water. 

Urchins are splashing waist-deep in water, 
yellow-brown like tiny bronze figures. The 
boatman chases them off with cries. One climbs 
on the bank, stands on a step not two yards 
away, stark naked, hand to forehead, drawn 
up like a soldier. 

“ Salaam,” he cries, “ Salaam ! ” 


Middle of May. From my note-book. 

‘ Thefastof/?am<y>flnis on and all are suffering ; 
Mahommedans from enforced fast, mem-sahibs 
from subsequent inefficiency of servants. 

As long as sun is up, not a bite may pass the 
lips of the faithful. With some, this privation 
is even extended to water. They may not 
drink. 

At nightfall they eat. The fast costs them 
dearly. They say twice as much is eaten than 
in ordinary life. Huge meals have to be de- 
voured in the dark to keep them strong enough 
through the day. Digestions are upset, fever 
and other complaints are rife. Some say it 
is often the cause of cholera. They may not 
even cook till night falls and day is long just 
now. Often they begin with fruit which needs 
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no preparing. Complications ensue when it 
is taken fresh and ripe on long-empty stomachs. 
Drugs too play their part. Even children are 
supposed to be strictly under this law. 

The fast will end when the tiniest new moon 
shows the faintest slit of a sickle in the evening 
sky.’ 


Visits to temples for the most part proved 
disappointing. It was hardly a matter of wonder 
that the people preferred keeping their sacred 
places to themselves ; though I cannot pretend 
that the peeps stolen into their fastnesses nor 
yet the priests guarding them, impressed me 
with the same sense of sanctity as those to 
which I had been courteously welcomed in 
India. 

Yet the fine old man in charge of the ancient 
edifice, the Tukt-i-Suleiman, somewhat like a 
gigantic, richly-carved thimble crowning the 
hiU overlooking the river above Srinagar, wel- 
comed me with all courtesy and opened the inner 
doors of the shrine, dedicated to Siva, showing 
me with reverence the Holy Object, a great 
bronze block like a bomb, wreathed with 
garlands of tiny, fresh flowers. 

It seems strange that Siva, the great Dissolver, 
should be represented by the emblem of pro- 
creation, unless the lesson be intended that it 
is the selfsame hidden life-force within that 
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disintegrates the material body at the given 
moment. 

English ladies, entering behind me, turned 
away with disgust, calling it ‘ Obscene ! ’ Yet 
I stood there wondering if it be not well for 
every village boy to learn that the great gift, 
of which he is the sole guardian, his direct in- 
heritance from the gods, the divine yet fearful 
power to pass on life from the Father of the 
fathers to sons of races yet unborn, is no common, 
but a Holy Thing, a consecration, before which 
men should prostrate themselves in awe ? 


Bright as the sun beyond darkness is He to the 
soul that remembers Him in meditation. 

Bhagavad-Gita 

THE BRAHMIN PUNDIT 
A young Brahmin Pundit, holding a respon- 
sible post in a school directed by a British 
Headmaster, kindly gave me the following 
information of the sect, called Sadoo, to which 
he belonged. Their hostel and little temple 
were just behind the garden where I was stay- 
ing. A sweet-toned bell rang as we dressed 
for dinner every evening. 

Much that he told was under bond of secrecy ; 
for no people are more tenacious of guarding 
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thdr treasures, not letting them be profaned 
and blurred by lack of understanding. 

‘ The Temples,’ he said, ‘ they are for the 
masses, the ignorant. It is in the schools one 
learns.’ 

‘ Something is written down,’ he continued, 
and cited the Six Schools of Philosophy. ‘ This 
is Smriti, tradition ; but most can never be 
written, only uttered heart to heart. Sruti, 
revelation.’ 

Disciples are closely watched for twelve years ; 
and are still watched for twenty-five years, for 
the powers they learn to develop could be 
used for evil as well as for good. The central 
point round which all Hindu philosophy rotates 
is the one principle, God in everything. When 
this has once been realized to the full, to the 
exclusion of all else, unlimited power can be 
attained ; Siddhu. 

The first step before entering upon the thres- 
hold is Discrimination. 

Existence only can exist. 

Nothing can never be anything. 

Things that have a beginning must have 
an end (or rather a continuing). No cause 
can be without effect. 

The disciple awakens certain latent powers 
within himself. The posture taken must be 
correct. This gives free passage to electric cur- 
rents. Such control can be attained that a 
current of life can be directed upon a chUled 
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limb, warming it ; or life current can be with- 
drawn from a limb, hypnotising it to a con- 
dition that a doctor could operate without 
pain being felt. 

Again he spoke of the place of the Third 
Eye (Ajna), showing its magnetic connexion 
with six other centres, including the solar plexus 
(Manipura), 

When all is in actual movement the eye be- 
hind the eye sees, the ear behind the ear hears 
and the understanding, surpassing human under- 
standing, understands. The body, supremely 
unconscious of itself, is filled as with divine 
nectar. 

These things and yet more he told, saying : 

‘ Behind closed doors I can speak openly, 
for you have climbed and striven. Life is 
loosened in you, and when I speak, — ^you hear.’ 


A few days later, his face alight with the 
glow of inward understanding, the young Pundit 
gave me the three stages of inward meditation. 
These were his exact words : 

First : Dhyana (contemplation) and Dharma 
(Eternal Law, Truth). Ponder on some text 
with open eyes fixed on one point, using the 
brain power placed between the eyes in the 
centre of the forehead. This is the place of 
intuition, Kalata. Tradition has it that a third 
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eye was once here. Mental effort should be 
made, as it were, to see with this inward eye. 

Second : Atmdkar Vritti. {Atmd = Universal 
Spirit. Kar = shape of. Vritti = thought.) 
Concentrate thought on cosmic consciousness, 
on ante-natal existence of all things, and realize 
the All-embracing Spirit in all men and things, 
somewhat as a thread runs through many 
beads. 

Third: Ananda (delight) Kar Vritti. Experi- 
ence the universal bliss of soul when it reaches 
that stage when one’s whole being feels that 
all is Spirit. Spirit reigns in all things, and 
realizing himself in this Indwelling Spirit, the 
disciple becomes one with all things. 

Thus may man consciously taste Turiya^ the 
bliss of absorption. 


The Unfolding of Creation as it stands written 
in the ancient Institutes of Manu. 

This Universe existed only in the first Divine 
Idea, yet unexpanded, as if involved in dark- 
ness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscover- 
able by reason, undiscovered by revelation, as 
if it were wholly immersed in sleep. 

Then the sole self-existing Power, Himself 
undiscerned, but making the world discernible 
with five elements and other principles of 
nature, appeared with undiminished glory, 
expanding His idea and dispelling the gloom. 
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He, Whom the mind can alone perceive, Whose 
essence eludes the external organs. Who had no 
visible parts. Who exists from Eternity, even 
He, the soul of all beings. Whom no being can 
comprehend, shone forth in power. 

He, having willed to produce various beings 
from His own Divine Substance first in a 
thought, created the waters.^ From that 
which is the First Cause — ^not the object of 
sense existing everywhere in substance, nor 
existing to our perception, without beginning 
and without end, was produced the divine male. 

He framed the heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and in the midst placed the subtle 
ether, the light regions and the permanent 
receptacle of the waters. 

He framed all creatures. 

He gave being to time and the division of 
time, to the stars also and the planets. 

For the sake of distinguishing actions He 
made a total difference between right and 
wrong. 

He, Whose powers are incomprehensible, 
having created this Universe was again ab- 
sorbed in the Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose. 


* The waten are called Nara, the Spirit of God, and they 
were His first ayana — ^place of movement. He thence is 
named Narayana, Moving on the Waters. 
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That which is beyond the earth and the sky, beyond 
gods and spirits ; what earliest embryo did the waters 
hold, in which all gods were assembled ? Ye know not 
him who produced these things. Something else is 
within you 

Who has seen the First-born ? Where was the life, 
the blood, the soul of the world? Who went to ask 
it of ary that knew it? 

Rig Veda 

NISHAT. THE GARDEN OF GLADNESS 

In a fairy-tale boat I went, a dairk crew of three 
using heart-shaped paddles, drifting pleasantly, 
close to green water on a flat-bottomed skiff, 
a slant of wood and cushions at my back, a 
roof of awning overhead, hung with fluttering 
embroidered curtains. 

The world was pale green and silver, touched 
here and there with the dark thatched roof 
of a hut, sometimes on land, sometimes on a 
long, low boat. Water-lilies opened snowy cups 
on smooth leaves. Tall poplars rose in uun- 
broken walls, cut here and there by silvery 
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stems, clean and dark against distant lines of 
dreamy mountains. 

Passing beneath the loop of a fretted arch, 
reaching far inland on either bank, the boat 
drew on to a lotus-spread pool and I caught 
the first glimpse of the Garden of Gladness where 
Nur Mahal, the Moghul Queen, left for ever 
the quiet impress of her presence in an atmos- 
phere pregnant with still peace. 

The boat chose a path through greeny-brown 
lotus leaves, approaching stairs to the garden, 
guarded by a gay httle house of fretted balconies 
and outstanding windows. A brown boy stood 
on the water steps, a full crimson rose in his 
hand as if to complete the picture. Strips of 
lawn, deep and wide, climbed in the garden each 
above other to the lower slopes of a hill, tower- 
ing in crested turrets above it. Yellow pzinsies 
in clustering masses lit the lower terrace as by 
lamps. Huge clumps of roses tangled and 
sprayed like fountains. They were neither pink 
nor yellow, yet blended both colours, warmly 
dashed with deep orange. Small white faces 
of little English daisies sprinkled higher lawns 
under vast Chinar trees, where white turbans 
made spots of light under deep shade. Kash- 
miri women and children in jewelled silks, 
embroideries and diaphanous veils sauntered up 
the paths like moving flowers. Silvery fountains 
played, water splashed from lawn to lawn down 
cascades in a narrow marble bed. 
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English people had half their drawing-rooms 
spread about them on the grass ; cushions, rugs, 
embroidered tea-cloths, silver kettles, dainty 
china and piles of strawberries. 

A pale grey carpet was spread in the deep 
shade of a Chinar tree. Several Indian gentle- 
men sat together upon it. Standing beneath a 
huge grey trunk reminiscent of an elephant, I 
lingered and listened to the musical tones of one 
who read aloud. 

Of Vach, speech, ‘ the melodious Queen of 
Gods ’, the Rig Veda proclaims : ‘ Every man 
whom I love, I make him terrible, I make him 
a priest, a seer. I make him wise.’ Now the 
supreme speech of the Hindu is Sanscrit. 

It has been said that the root-words of this 
language are only fifteen thousand in number ; 
thus each word makes its own significance, for 
each is built on the simple root of its radical 
meaning, fusing with other necessary roots into 
a word, conveying the exact meaning. Thus 
the Sanscrit scholar reads in pure simplicity the 
accuracy of each expression, which too often in 
translation becomes diffused and inexact in 
words borrowed or built from a foreign base. 
From its earliest growth, a relation between the 
sound of things and the things themselves was sought 
by ears skilled to detect the most delicate pho- 
netics. (Observe how clumsy a word in our 
language is that last, unrelated to any root in 
homely use.) The sound of each ejaculation 
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tried to suggest the man’s emotion or his need. 
So beautiful is this rendering into the utterance 
of the human voice that Sanscrit has been spoken 
of as ‘ God’s music ’. 

Students, indulging in long repetition of verses 
in this exquisitely harmonious and quickeningly 
intimate tongue, have been known to pass into 
a sort of trance condition of delight, bordering 
on intoxication or swoon. 

‘ Is it Sanscrit ? ’ I ventured to ask, when the 
voice came to a long pause. 

A good-looking young fellow, caste-mark on 
brow, sprang to his feet and came to me. 

‘ No,’ he replied. * He is Persian. He is 
reading his own language. You are interested 
in Sanscrit ? ’ 

‘ Yes, though alas ! I do not know it.’ 

‘ You regret it ? ’ 

* I have heard that in Sanscrit fine shades of 
meaning can be expressed, especially in religion 
and metaphysics, that cannot be translated in 
any other tongue ; something has to be lost.’ 

‘ That is perfectly true,’ he replied gravely. 

Another man, tall, thin, dark hair powdered 
with grey, rose from the carpet and took up the 
subject. 

‘ Sanscrit is an artificial language,’ he told me. 
‘ It is never spoken, but is the language of the 
learned, of the Brahmanas, of literature. Spoken 
language is called Prakrit, the language of the 
people. Sanscrit is the language of the wise. 
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There were so many languages in the continent 
of India that Sanscrit was created as a universal 
language, a lingua Franca. Ambassadors always 
used it.’ 

Most courteously they suggested I should join 
them on the carpet, should I care to hear yet 
further on the matter. So it came about that 
presently I was seated among them, while this 
gentleman whom I had yet to learn had been 
Principal for many years in a Sanscrit College, 
gave me a skeleton scheme of some part of its 
most outstanding learning. 

Pencil and note-book in hand, I jofted down 
words as they left his lips. 

Of all Sanscrit literature first, foremost and 
most important are the Vedas. These include 
Rig-veda, Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and Atharva- 
veda. These Vedas are called Sruti, Inspiration, 
Word of God. 

Some slight knowledge of the Rig-veda, thanks 
to translations, was already mine. I knew that 
back in the dim dawn of the world’s history, 
more than six thousand years ago, the Aryans, 
forefathers of far-travelled races, lived a pastoral 
life, free and happy on the slopes of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, where gathered the waters of 
the Five Rivers, flowing down to fertilize the 
plains. They herded cattle, ploughed yielding 
soil, raised grain and fruit in luscious abundance, 
lived simple lives, never forgetting that the 
primitive forms of all elements supplying them 
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with life were moved by the sublime inter- 
penetration of an All-Sustaining Power. Wide 
spaces of sky over which rays of dawn travelled 
more swiftly than steeds, water which fell from 
clouds, herding in heaven like kine, nourished 
the earth and enabled the cow, ‘ the second 
mother ’, to take her part in the all-giving flow. 
Fire, dawn, the sun, the winds, each life-giving 
element was not only the visible phenomenon, 
but existed solely as the outward manifestation 
of an Invisible Deity Whom they did not forget 
to invoke and praise. Indra hurled forth thun- 
der and lightning, Savitri shone in the splendour 
of the risen sun, Ushas, the morning light, would 
creep up, shy as a pure maiden or be the ‘ stately 
spouse awakening all creatures ’ ; nor could 
spark of fire be evoked from friction of sticks but 
when the flame sprang into being and the god 
of the he<uth renewed external life ; the presence 
of the Invisible within the Visible was hailed 
and acclaimed by the inspiring name of A^;ni. 
Soma was the Spirit manifesting in the exhilar- 
ating juice crushed from a plant, drunk as wine. 
He was the Healer who ‘ submits to mortal birth 
and is bruised and afflicted that others may be 
saved ’. 

To the Giver of All must gifts be given ; — 
thus arose sacrificial rites, not yet falling into 
the abuse of cruelty. 

Man himself was equally the outcome of this 
Invisibility within the Visible. Only by this 
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inward flame could man be, act, think. This 
light within alone could free him from gross 
desire and encroaching sin. 

Such was the uplifting theme of these hymns, 
preserved through long centuries solely by word 
of mouth, taught in the cradling days of the 
race from father to son, chanted and sung by 
the family hearth, in forest and in field. 

Thus the many gods arose. 

Such was my vague knowledge. Now I learnt 
that elementary subjects must be studied before 
the Vedas could be understood ; not till these 
were digested should the Vedas be read. These 
were Sanscrit grammar, prosody, accent, pro- 
nunciation and rhythm. To these should be 
added astronomy, astrology, and the study of 
the Six Schools of Philosophy of which the first 
is : 

(1) Nyaya. The preface to this contains the 
logic, learnt by Aristotle when he came with 
Alexander the Great to India. It distributes the 
universe into many more categories than do the 
works of Aristotle. In the appendix of Bishop 
Thompson’s book on logic. The Laws of Thought, 
reference is made to it. 

(2) Togashastra compiled by Patanjali teaches 
concentration of mind, the realizing of self, 
reaching into the universal soul through one’s 
own, the practice of Prana, self-concentration, 
self-abnegation. 

(3) Sangkya compiled by Kapila teaches some- 
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thing approaching the atomic theory. The 
foundations of the Jain and the Buddhist religions 
are more or less based upon it. The Jains 
believe in a Power no less than Crod but Imper- 
sonal, called Karma. Gauthama ^ drew inspir- 
ation from Sangkya. Elsewhere I have leamt 
that the name Kapila signifies fire. His origin 
is lost in mythical antiquity. 

(4) Vaishashaka compiled by Knada, teaches 
the theory of evolution and contains the root 
of belief in the transmigration of souls. 

(5) Uttara Mimangsa by Jajmini are meta- 
physics. 

(6) Pyvamahanza or Vedant by Vayasa (who 
also compiled the Bhagavad-Gita) contains the 
philosophy as taught by the Vedas. Vedant 
means essence of Vedas. It teaches that every- 
thing is God. His permeating principle vivifies 
and holds all things in life. 

After this preparation the student must pass 
on to Smriti (that which is remembered) ; these 
rules of conduct were written down by learned 
men in the light of the Vedas. They are com- 
prised of eighteen Shastras of Hindu Law, Hindu 
Politics, Hindu Sociology. 

Hindu Mythology in eighteen Puranas is supposed 
to be compiled by Vayasa to whom is also 

^ He pronounced the word Gwatarm. Accustomed to 
an anglicizing of the word, I did not recognize it as the 
northern name of Chakyi Mouni, the Buddha, imtil he 
spelt it. 
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ascribed the Mahabharata which contains 125,000 
skloka. He lived about 2000 b.g. 

Sacred Hindu epics next might claim atten- 
tion. Two of these surpass all others. Rama- 
yana by Valniki, tutor to the sons of Rama, who 
composed this life of their father to teach his 
sons ; and Mahabharata by Vayasa, containing 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Of drama in Sanscrit literature two great 
writers Kalidasa and Bhawbuti are called the 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson of Sanscrit. This 
form of literature was in vogue in India long 
before Euripides and other European dramatists 
were bom. 

Lastly he spoke of treatises on science, mathe- 
matics, physics, medicine. All Sanscrit literature 
was written in poetic form that the meaning 
might remain hidden to the ignorant and only 
be revealed to the matured mind. Writing was 
long looked upon as sin. In ancient times all 
was leamt by heart, taught by word of mouth. 
If it were written it could be read by ‘ unclean 
people ’ ; — by those unprepared to assimilate 
great truth. 

This list is far from comprehensive, giving 
but a few outstanding works of an immense 
wealth of literature, compiled long ages previous 
to any knowledge of letters in Europe. 

It came as a surprise after some of the great 
Hindu scriptures had been thus denoted to learn 
my kind teacher was no Hindu but a Mahom- 
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medan. Persian by birth, for years he had 
been Principal of a Sanscrit College. He told 
me the second master, erudite beyond European 
credence, taught his vast knowledge of these 
literatures solely by word of mouth. He could 
not write nor sign his own name. 

It was interesting to learn his point of view 
upon the two great religious systems of the 
world. The Aryan, he told me (including Brah- 
minism, faiths of ancient Egypt, Greece), believed 
man to be capable of being absorbed in God. 
In other words, they believed God to impregnate 
all. This to the Mahommedan was the foun- 
dation of idolatry. Man becoming God was 
worthy of worship. The great symbol of this 
belief was the cow. Offshoots of this belief were 
animism, magic, astrology, pantheism, and in- 
cluded atheism. Its adherents believed in the 
transmigration of souls. The Semitic religions 
opposed it with conflicting faith. Their followers 
did not believe in transmigration of souls, nor 
in cow-worship, nor in magic, nor in astrology, 
nor in pantheism, nor in animism, nor in atheism. 
They believed and believe still that God requires 
man to be that which is right and natural to 
him as man and no more. To them there is no 
Impregnating Principle. God made man as He 
wishes him to be and wants him to fulfil himself 
as man. 

Moses he cited as the greatest Semitic prophet 
and law-giver. He was brought into conflict 
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with the other belief and fought it under its 
ancient symbol of the calf. He told me that 
Mahommedans are divided into two great sects : 

Shias, who believe that Mahomet left Ali and 
his eleven descendants as his rightful successors, 
making in all twelve disciples, as did Christ. 

Sunnis, who believe that Mahomet left no 
successor, but four successors were elected by 
vote, of whom Ali was the fourth. Persians for 
the most part are Shias. Turks are Sunnis. 

He added that Mahommedans regard Christ 
as even greater than Mahomet, calHng him 
‘ Spirit of God ’. But to the Mussulman it must 
always be blasphemy to speak of the Son of God. 
God has no wife, nor child. ^ 

‘ England has interfered with India’s economic 
situation,’ he told me. ‘ The Hindu living in a 
soft land got rich far too easily. He amassed 
wealth. Then the Mahommedans raided from 
stony heights, looted the wealth, as was his right 
in his strength, withdrew, while the Hindu was 
spurred to further action to amass more wealth 
for Mahommedans to loot again.’ 

Shadows were lengthening, mountains turned 
mauve, air was cooling, parties were dispersing ; 
— ^it was time to go home. 

Down by the pansy walk I met some young 
Hindus, enjoying the evening calm. The same 
yellow caste-mark was on all their brows. I 

^ The external material view of parentage, natural to 
those denying the Immanence of G^, alone is perceived. 
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loitered, starting conversation with remarks, 
gravely received, on the beauty of the flowers, 
and spoke of the serenity felt in the gardens of 
Nur Mahal. 

‘ She must be a great spirit to leave so lasting 
an impression on all her abiding places,’ 1 said. 

‘ I wonder you do not worship her.’ 

‘ We worship Him Who gave her these 
qualities,’ one replied, his smile and gentle 
voice encouraging me to further questioning : 

‘ When visiting a temple of Siva yesterday I 
heard he had a wife called Parvati, but I thought 
his wife was Kali ? ‘ It would be good of you 
if you would kindly explain ? ’ 

‘ There is no wife to God,’ the young fellow 
said seriously. ‘ The Scriptures that give those 
relations hide so deep a meaning that only those 

who ’ he hesitated, and I feared would say 

no more. 

‘ Study ? ’ I asked to prompt him to continue. 

‘ No, not study ! Study is not sufficient. One 
must practise and worship. There are certain 
stages not to be seen by the naked eye ; only 
the mind’s eye, more, the mind of the spirit can 
perceive them.’ 

^ Siva’s wives differ in name according to the aspects or 
attributes of Deity. Shakti is the procreating energy, pro- 
ducing (or veiling) pure substance into matter. Kali’s 
task lies rather in destruction or withdrawal, the Dissolver. 
Parvati is the earth-mother, rendering all fertile, sometimes 
at her own expense. Duiga is a conquering Qpeen, the 
mother of Ganesha, who endows his worshippers with 
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We sauntered down the path between the 
flowers in lengthening shadows, saturated with 
the sweet peace of the place. 

* I wish I could read your caste-marks,’ I said, 
‘ and tell by them, as you do, of which Deity 
you are the follower. I am beginning to believe 
you consider these deities much in the light of 
your own particular patron or presiding genius, 
in far closer touch with the Unseen than your- 
self, but not the One Supreme of all.’ 

‘ There is only One Formless God behind all. 
The others are Emanations or Appearances of 
His Formlessness. We can best worship God in 
the form which our mind can comprehend, for 
which we have great liking and intense love. 
When we transcend that stage these forms fall 
off ; the true nature of one’s self is realized, 
its oneness with the Whole, and all differences 
disappear.’ 

* There are three emanations,’ another young 
fellow who had been listening intently took up 
the thread ; ‘ Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. One, 
Brahma, produces the world with the consent 
of the Formless One behind all. Another, 
Vishnu, brings it up, nourishes it ; and the 

prudence and prosperity. Vishnu’s wife, Sarasvad, is 
feminine quality, wisdom, of whom it is written : ‘ Thou 
art mystic and spiritual knowledge. Thou art the philosophy 
of reasoning. Thou art the art and sciences, thou moral 
and political wisdom. The worlds have been preserved 
and re-animated by thee.’ 
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third, Siva, dissolves it again into the Formless 
One. He has no form. It is we who must make 
form, for we cannot comprehend ; — but even 
this blade of grass, this flower it is He.’ 

Borne by the boat urged by heart-shaped 
paddles over the quiet pool, I went. Each 
greeny-brown lotus leaf carried a drop of crystal 
water that rolled to and fro like quicksilver when 
wind curled and lifted the leaf. 

Men taught of old, — 

And truly taught, I hold, — 

That such a silv’ry drop, 

From water came 
And to the same 
Must still return. 

Just now ’tis one ; 

Yet, when life’s done, 

Again ’twill slip 
Into the deep, 

Once more to be 
Restored to Thee, 

O Ocean, Infinite ! 
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Three Extracts from Sir Monier Monier-Williams* 
able translation of a Sanscrit play ‘ The Clay 
Cart of which the exact date is unknown, but 
is placed between 150 b.c. and a.d. 150, may 
serve to show the poetic beauty of lines, height- 
ened by sense of dramatic rhythm : — 

Caru-Datta : Think not, my friend, I mourn 
departed wealth ; 

One thing alone torments me, that my guests 
Desert my beggared house, like bees 
That swarm around the elephant, when dews 
Exhale from his broad front ; but quickly leave 
ffis dried-up temples when they yield no 
sweets. 

Maitreya : The sons of slaves ! These 
guests you speak of are always ready to make a 
morning meal off a man’s property. 
Caru-Datta : It is most true, but I bestow 
no thought 

On my lost property ; as fate decrees 
Wealth comes and goes, but this is tortme to me 
That friendships I thought firm hang all re- 
laxed 

And loose, when poverty sticks closest to me. 
From poverty, ’tis but a step to shame. 
From shame, to loss of manly self-respect ; 
Then comes disdainful scorn, then dark despair 
O’erwhelms the mind with melancholy 
thoughts. 

Then reason goes, and last of all comes ruin. 
Oh ! poverty is source of every ill. 

Yet again : — 
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Maitreya : Are you sleepy ? 

Caru-Datta : Yes ; 

I feel inconstant sleep, with shadowy form 
Viewless and wayward, creep across my brow 
And weigh my eyelids down ; her soft approach 
Is like Decay’s advance, which stronger grows. 
Till it has mastered all our faculties. 

And life is lost in blank unconsciousness. 

The following scene portrays with swift move- 
ment, humour and subtle instinct, a dramatic 
situation : — 


First Gambler : The master of the tables 
and the gamester are at my heels. How can 
I escape them? Here is an open Temple. 
I will enter it, walking backwards and pretend 
to be its Idol. 

Mathura : Ho ! there ! stop thief ! A 
gambler has lost ten Suvamas, and is running 
off without paying. Stop him, stop him ! 

Second Gambler : He has run as far as this 
point ; but here the track is lost. 

Mathura : Ah ! I see, the footsteps are 
reversed ; the rogue has walked backwards 
into this temple which has no image in it. 

{They enter.) 

Second Gambler : Is this a wooden image, 
I wonder? 

Mathura : No, no, it must be made of 
stone, I think. {So saying, they shake and pinch 
him.) Never mind, sit we down here and play 
out our game. {Th^ commence playing.) 
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First Gambler {still acting the image, but 
looking on and with difficulty restraining his wish to 
join in the game — Aside) : The rattUng of dice 
is as tantalizing to a penniless man as the 
sound of drums to a dethroned monarch ; 
verily, it is sweet as the note of a nightingale. 

Second Gambler : The throw is mine, the 
throw is mine ! 

Mathura : No, no, it is mine, I say. 

First Gambler {forgetting himself and jumping 
off his pedestal) ; No, I tell you it is mine. 

Second Gambler : We’ve caught him ! 


12 
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XVII 


Lead me from the unreal to the real^ lead me from 
darkness to light, lead me from death to immortality. 

Brihad. Upamshad I 


MAHATMA. ALLAHABAD 

Space and width seemed on earth and air. The 
carriage went under a railway arch into open 
fields, constantly passing clusters of children, 
native beds and animals beside small huts by 
the wayside, finally reaching a city street and 
bazaar. The two horses in their loose harness 
were halted in the deep shade of a banyan tree 
while the way was inquired. A pigeon-cote 
reared on a tall bamboo above a heap of coloured 
pottery, cut by a sharp slant of shade. 

If towns differed, bazaars and native quarters 
remained the same, and in spite of the paucity 
of muslins, scarves, embroideries, brasswork and 
other native-made goods, sadly replaced by oil- 
cans, packets of tea and bales of Manchester 
cotton, were yet reminiscent of fairy lore, alive 
with picturesque colour and movement, still 
steeped in the relics of the magical atmosphere 
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of the days of the Great Moghul. Every little 
house, jostled side by side, was of different height, 
some castellated, some with carved balconies and 
latticed screens, some mere mud huts with thatch 
shades across their fronts, supported by crooked 
poles. Vendors, squatting in darkness beneath 
them, drew contemplatively on long coils of 
hookar. A supercihous camel might fill the 
street, but the old man, bargaining beside his 
shop floor, did not lift his head as he gave him 
way. Accustomed to camels, he continued to 
run his fingers caressingly over purple and cherry 
silks. Little girls flayed out the flower-Hke petals 
of their skirts, red with pretty borders, while 
the clinging sari swathed them above somewhat 
like a Uly sheath. Mahommedan women wore 
trousers, full as skirts about the hips, twining in 
graceful lines till tight round the ankles. Boys 
wore their own dark legs save for the twist of a 
loin-cloth. Groups of women formed and melted 
about the fountain. A beautifully-draped Kash- 
mir shawl caught again the bronze tint of a 
gleaming wet pot, poised on a shapely head. A 
sari, tossed from the head over another shoulder, 
fell in one long graceful line to a point a few 
inches off the ground. Tiny children wore frail 
little coats, once white, opening over purple- 
brown skin. Rings were on women’s feet, rings 
on their ears and noses. Fruit gleamed from dark 
shade of overhanging awnings, alternating with 
neat heaps of golden grain. A white calf ate 
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peacefully out of a broken basket and a dusky 
litde chap held high his one garment under h^ 
armpits, stepping backwards suspiciously from 
the old-fashioned carriage, his litde round tummy 
stuck out with defiance. Farther up the road, 
from the richly-inlaid pipe at his lips a man 
drew forth weud minor notes in a long confused 
clash, somewhat like the keen of a bagpipe. 
Huge soft bags hung from the pole, aslant on his 
shoulders. He was playing sofdy to snakes, 
sleeping within them. Such was the scene into 
which turned a quaint litde carriage that might 
have come straight from fairyland. 

The high-pointed dome of a silken parasol 
was upheld by fom slender pillars rising from a 
flat square of wood overhung by a royal tiger 
skin, whence ran shafts, heavily embossed with 
brass. A dignified figure was seated upon a 
tiger skin that fell into space beneath him, the 
tasselled parasol swaying overhead. His vener- 
able head was crowned by a high silken cap of 
the same colour as the apricot robe, falling in 
classical folds beneath his flowing white beard 
and over the protruding knees of his crossed legs. 
Rosaries of great age and value hung round his 
neck. One, the longest, white as shells, was 
repeated in yet another around his turban-like 
cap, tied at the two sides into loops that dangled 
over his ears. 

The moment he caught sight of my carriage 
he stopped his own, leapt lightly from the tiger 
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skin and, to the intense interest of the population, 
hastened over the road to meet me. A tall dark 
man in European clothes accompanied him on 
foot. Both stood by my carriage, offering to 
escort me to the house. 

The Mahatma sprang again up on the tiger 
skin. A dark-skinned groom, perched upon the 
shaft, turned the horse, driving along a narrow 
street where each house was of a different size, 
until he stopped before steps leading up to one 
of white stucco. 

Not without a certain state the Mahatma 
entered and greeted me in the doorway of an 
empty, clean, dark room. 

They gave me a chair and for a few moments 
he sat on one, as if to make me feel at home, 
but was soon upon his feet, lithe and spry, the 
light balance of his attitude utterly belying his 
eighty odd years. 

At once we spoke of God and conceptions of 
Deity, veiled beyond our present consciousness. 
He spoke of the joy of worshipping God as 
Mother, the highest representative of Divine 
Love, here on earth. 

‘ Who loves like the Mother does ? She cannot 
cease to love, never mind if we are stupid, bad, 
faithless.’ 

He told me, through the able interpretation of 
his friend, that he was unable to speak English, 
but nevertheless said this to me in our tongue, 
his difficulty with the words seeming to increase 
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their power. Some young disciples and the 
children of his host came in and out. He invited 
me to his own place above and went out through 
the doorway, leaving me with the others. Soon 
the dark gentleman, who owned the house, 
escorted me up high, narrow, white stairs, 
enclosed in the walls of the house. We came 
out on a balcony, around an inner court. We 
paused and looked through the window of a 
tiny room, used as a shrine or chapel. A big 
picture hung within of Tara Brahmamahy, the 
Mother of Creation. An altar beneath Her 
was bedecked with vases, flowers and strewn 
with marigold heads. 

‘ Here is where he worships the Mother,’ he 
whispered to me. 

We crossed an empty room, went along a 
narrow balcony, overhanging the street, climbed 
another high flight of stairs and found ourselves 
on a white, shining roof. Over the white stucco 
balustrade to the west beneath us lay the city. 
A hubbub arose from the street below of the 
cry of vendors, the thin, melancholy pipe of the 
snake-charmer, the incessant buzz of busy voices, 
while a flare of crimson over rising flat roof-tops 
softened and embraced all in roseate haze. Our 
gaze travelled east above house-tops to green 
meadows, sand flats and the slowly moving 
green-blue Ganges. A round moon floated white 
in clear evening sky that rose in changing 
opalescent tints into infinitude. 
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A suspended curtain formed a little shelter or 
tent in one comer. Like a hermit the Mahatma 
sat within the darkened recess. 

They offered me a chair, but I sat on the carpet 
within the curtain, beneath a still further recess, 
slightly raised, where he squatted easily on a 
tiger skin. A dark-red bolster suggested his bed 
by night. 

Once more he spoke of the happiness to be 
attained in reaching to the Infinite, Unspeakable 
Creator as the knowing, loving All-Mother. 

‘ See clock,’ he said, pointing to one on the 
shelf above him. ‘ Father goes fussing roimd, — 
him big hand. Mother only moves littie way. 
She stay long time still or only move slow, but 
little hand the one that knows most. When 
Father and Mother both join at twelve, then a 
child is consummated. 

‘ Again, God is little hand, man is big hand, 
fussing round with minutes, but God knows the 
hour. Do you understand ? It is not very 
clear ! But meaning is there if the heart can 
grasp.’ 

I nodded. 

‘ No good talking, saying much. Listen to the 
Guru.^ Take his words if they reach you. If 
not, do not argue. It is no good.’ 

His movements, in spite of his age, were 
extraordinarily lithe. He sprang lightiy to 
his feet from his crouching attitude, ran over 
^ Teacher. 
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the roof, leapt on a box by the parapet to peer 
over to the street below. The soles of his feet 
and the tips of his fingers were painted deep 
rose. 

He came back to the centre of the roof, standing 
tilted forward on his toes, rosaries dangling, 
hands on hips, where his apricot shawl gathered 
and fell stylishly ; he fixed his eyes on a white 
mark on ^e wall. 

‘ Look hard at a mark like that every morning,’ 
he said. ‘ Do not let eyes flinch, stare till you 
think nothing else, — then turn the mind inward. 
Think some silly, naughty thing you have done, 
perhaps as child, perhaps when young, perhaps 
now, — ask God, ask Mother-God to forgive it. 
Ask hard, hard. Feel shame . . . And then 
you feel come Her forgiveness. Oh ! that is 
beautiful. That bring tears to the eyes. Very 
fine, that water. That water in the eyes,’ it 
shone in his own, ‘ that heals.’ 

I asked him further as to healing. 

‘ No will-power ! Will-power breaks all. It 
is the Mother-God Whose love penetrates, pours 
into the chest, enters the back. That alone heals. 
To heal others you must first be willing to bear 
the pain of that other ... to take it all yourself. 
You must be willing.’ (Is this the Compassion 
of Jesus ? The passion with ?) ‘ “ Give it to me, 

O Mother of God,” you must cry and pray to 
Her to send that healing love. As it flows, it 
heals. Do not strive yomwlf. Leave all to Her. 
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Stay in Her hands. If Power is to pass through, 
It will pass.’ 

The following afternoon I arrived in good 
time. Entering the bare room off the street I 
found a dark man, who looked as if in govern- 
ment employment, seated on a charpoy.^ He 
could only speak in a hoarse, scraping whisper. 

My Thibetan boy carried in a basket of fruit 
and vegetables. I asked permission to present 
them. A young man looked at them, but said 
doubtfully he did not know if it would be accepted 
and went away, presumably to say I had arrived. 

Presently the Mahatma came, signed for the 
outer doors of the street to be closed, shook 
hands with me. Three men, waiting on the 
charpoys to see him, rose, prostrated themselves 
on the floor and kissed his feet. A piece of straw 
matting was spread on the floor. The eldest of 
the men lay flat upon it, — the Mahatma stooped, 
stroking and feeling him, finally knelt on one 
side beside him, laid his hand on his liver, where 
he was suffering. 

‘ Aum^ the Pitajee (Father) intoned, balancing 
a knife point downwards. He made a sharp 
cut with it over the stone floor, paused, repeated 
the word. ‘ Auniy balanced the knife and cut 
again sharply over the floor. 

When the man rose, he told me he had been 
given up by the doctors. When he first came 

^ Native bed, made of braid plaited on four poles, upheld 
by short legs. 
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to the Pitajee his heart was wrong. He was 
suffering from bad blood pressure and liver 
trouble. The heart and blood pressure was 
cured, the liver was getting better. 

The hoarse young man approached the Mahat- 
ma, pointing to his throat. He stroked it. A 
little boy who was constantly running to and fro 
came forward too and presented his throat. 
Smiling, the old man stroked it too. All three 
went down on their knees and tenderly kissed 
his feet. 

The house belonged to the Bengalee in govern- 
ment office who had met me with the Mahatma 
on the previous day. The little boy and some 
elder sons, young men, were present. The 
Mahatma lived with them as their guest, taught, 
prayed, healed and helped them, his presence 
being regarded as high privilege. He never 
touched coins nor even stamps. Bare living he 
took only from those who considered they thus 
gave to God. The young fellow who had gone 
to announce my arrival told me in a quiet aside 
that he had accepted my small offering of 
fruit. 

‘ It is quite exceptional I accept,’ the Mahatma 
told me, the youth translating. ‘ I never accept 
from those I heal ; but you are a visitor.’ 

The man suffering from his liver somewhat 
aggrievedly said : 

‘ No, he accepts nothing.’ 

‘ I accept if there is complete cure,’ the 
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Mahatma remarked quietly, ‘ then only one 
fruit.’ 

He went out and came back with an orange, 
an apple, a custard fruit and a banana in his 
hands. 

‘ These are for you.’ 

I rose and accepted them. 

‘ Four fruits for Devotion, Service, Worship 
and Knowledge,’ but he said these words in 
Urdu. All the young men tried to interpret 
them and did not always agree ; however all 
were unanimous that he added : ‘ I give them 
to you, for you can eat of such fruit.’ 

All the time I called him ‘ My father,’ and he 
addressed me as ‘ My daughter.’ 

He went upstairs and once more I was bidden 
to follow. 

Arrived on the roof (only one elder man came 
with us), I handed the Mahatma a silk handker- 
chief, bought in Peshawar bazaar, for he had 
told me to bring one. 

He spread it on the tiger skin, folded his hands, 
closed his eyes and prayed over it. Taking an 
antique brown rosary, deeply carved, from his 
neck he laid it on the silk, then caught it between 
his second and third finger, turned the beads 
with his thumb, murmuring. Round and round 
the rosary he went, several times reaching again 
a white, marking bead. Finally he replaced 
the rosary round his neck, reached up to the 
shelf and took down another of old rosy-brown 
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crystals. Once more the rosary moved between 
his fingers. At last that rosary joined the others 
around his neck. Some of them were very 
beautiful ; one was of green jade, several were 
exquisitely carved. 

He took a botde of red ink, a stubby pen and 
wrote in all four comers of the handkerchief 
letters that seemed to climb upwards and were 
lost in the colours of the silk. Last of all he lifted 
down a tiny bottle of the strongest of rose essence 
and with his rose-painted finger smeared it in 
the shape of a triangle in the very centre. 

‘ Triangle — three sides all even,’ he murmured. 

‘ For Creator, Preserver, Destroyer. For Father, 
Mother, Child. For body, intellect, soul.’ 

‘ For life, love, intelligence,’ I murmured. 

He smiled. 

Then he folded the handkerchief smoothly, 
tightly, and gave it to me, telling me certain 
words of prayer to use should I need help. 

‘ Repeat these words in all undertakings. If 
you go to take ticket at station. If you are 
called on to perform task, to do something big. 
Our Holy Mother will always hear you. This 
is me, my intervention, yet not me. God is all ! * 

‘ There are seven centres for mind,’ he told 
me, ‘ beside those located in the brain. Three 
lower ones control lower regions, then comes one, 
already rising to higher realms in the centre of 
the breast.’ He pointed his finger there, closing 
his eyes. 
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‘ When we close eyes in meditation and see 
light within, it is with that brain we see, bright 
like lightning.’ 

The fifth mind is in the centre of the throat. 

The sixth mind is between the eyes. Clair- 
voyance lies in this mind and the power of seeing 
within, even things that may be occurring far 
away in the without. This is the place of the 
Thirf Eye to be seen on certain images. 

The seventh mind is in the crown on the very 
top of the head. Few ever develop this brain 
into consciousness. There one ceases to be ‘ / ’ 
but is merged in ^ all'. This is Sahasraha. 
Alone in this high crest of consciousness can be 
tasted the culmination of bliss, Turiya. 

He told the story of the calf. When it is bom, 
it bleats ‘ I, I, I.’ When it grows big it is put 
under a yoke and bleats ‘ I, I, me.’ Very 
comically and truly to life he imitated the calf, 
using the Urdu words, beginning with H — a 
heavy breathing sound. Then the calf dies. 
Its s^ is spread over a drum. A man beats it 
and still it cries, ‘ I, I, me,’ though it is only a 
dead skin. Then the Master Musician tightens 
it, attunes it and beats it again. ‘ Hamko ? 
Ney, Turn, Turn ! ’ ‘ I ? No, Thou, Thou ! ’ 
it now calls. 

The master of the house returned from his 
government office. He entered the little retreat, 
stooping to hands and knees to kiss with endearing 
affection the happy old man’s feet. Aged with 
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the world’s wisdom and cleared vision, he yet 
radiated joy so that youth and energy seemed 
to stream from him. He rose and we all stood 
together on the roof-top. 

Again the rosy elTulgence shone over all from 
the westering sun. Milk-white the moon, at 
perfect full to-night, sailed in the clearest, palest 
heaven of crystalline blue and green. 

Down in the street below weird music droned 
and clanged. 

‘ What is it ? A wedding ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Or a funeral ! ’ our host’s son-in-law sug- 
gested. 

The old man hopped lightly as bird on twig 
to a box beneath the parapet, peered over, 
quickly turned and offered me foothold beside 
him. 

Up I sprang, if not so swiftly. 

Clang ! Clang ! Clang ! Brass trumpets 
were blown by red-coated men, drums followed 
and whining pipes, music intermingling. A few 
people were running, some boys excitedly waved 
stic^ and rag pennants, then again came another 
medley of Indian pipes, — each note twanging, 
fighting for its own against all others, creating 
an excitement, a jangle, an emotion. Long 
poles wavered just beneath us, nearly reaching 
the roof-top ; flags, red, green, cerise, purple, 
dangled fantastically. A little cart, curtained, 
open to the front, partially concealed a shrine. 

‘ What is it all about ? ’ I asked as the last 
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Straggler passed, and we stepped down once 
more on the roof. 

‘ Some excitement about non-co-operators 
being let loose from prison to-day,’ Mr. C. 
said. ‘ Father does not agree with Gandhi,’ he 
added. 

Pitajee stood erect, — his face raised. 

‘ Co-operation is the word ! ’ he said. ‘ What 
is non-co-operation ? Negation. Nothing. I 
say the King is King, not Gandhi. The King is 
sent by God. God works through him. We 
must see it. Who brought us canals ? Who 
brought us trains ? Who brought us these ? ’ 
(He touched his eyes and Mr. C. said, ‘ Spec- 
tacles ’). ‘ What happens when famine comes ? 
Who tends the families then ? How was it when 
Mahommedans ruled ? No woman dared go 
out without shrouding. Now is justice. Now 
is peace. And Gandhi ? Is his heart with God ? 
Does he make people happy? No, it is all 
unhappiness, unrest, muddle. Muddle,’ he re- 
peated, twisting his fingers, ‘ that is taking the 
affairs of the world that should go straight like 

this ’ he spread open his expressive Uttle 

hands, ‘ when it is God’s way.’ 

They gave me tea and two new boiled potatoes 
with freshly crushed pepper and salt. He drank 
dried leaves of the lemon plant made into tea, 
the refreshing Vervaine, well known in France. 

His apricot over-mantle was brought him. 
To-day he was clad in shot rose silk, a loose 
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garment with large kimono sleeves, matching his 
high turban cap, whence fell the two tassel ends 
of white rosary, blending with the same shell 
whiteness of the longest of the rosaries around 
his neck. 

The outer garment or cloak was one great piece 
with a hole in the middle through which he put 
his head. He took the wide falling piece in 
front, pinned it together behind him with a 
safety-pin, drew forward two strings, hanging 
from the back piece, tied them round his middle, 
adjusted the front over the string, and was ready 
for the drive. 

Down the high steep stairs he trotted and I 
climbed. 

Again he balanced on his high cart under the 
sadn domed canopy upon the tiger skin. My 
carriage followed his. One of his disciples was 
at my side. Once more we drove through the 
maze of streets, among earthenware pots heaped, 
cooking steam rising from huge butter-bowls, 
sweetmeats spread on bright glazed green leaves, 
pipes for sale, hanging carpets, naked children, 
women sauntering imder coloured scarves, temple 
domes rising, while mysterious night rapidly 
enveloped all in deeper charm. Smell and per- 
fume arose, temple bells chimed and clanged, 
dust puffed up in golden mists, catching the last 
rays of the reddening sim, smoke turned turquoise 
blue, writhing against vast masses of blackening 
trees. The sky was calm, translucent, pricked 
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by the first earliest star, the moon silvered over 
its milk-white crust, fields brooded in darkening 
peace, the Ganges stretched its pale ribbon of 
faintest bird’s-egg green, himdreds of tiny fires 
glowed down among the tents where pilgrims 
gathered on the bank of the sacred river. We 
turned to the right and foimd the narrow, deep 
river Jumna beside us. Bright rosy opal it lay 
behind occasional thick trees and opaque masses 
of black huts. A boat with broad square sail 
floated dark as ink upon its iridescent siuface. 

Silver moonlight strengthened, the last flare of 
sunlight faded. 

‘ I knew you quite well,’ the yotmg disciple 
at my side remarked to me. ‘ I could have 
gone to the railway station and picked you out 
from a crowd. The Father described you to us 
on the day Mr. S. asked him if he would meet 
you. He went away in trance and travelled to 
see you.’ 

Now when Mr. S. returned to Delhi and told 
me he had arranged the interview he had men- 
tioned this to me, saying even my dress had been 
described. The master of the house had also 
spoken of it ; yet, if I believed either of them, 
it was only as something possibly exaggerated. 
But as the boy by my side turned earnest almond 
eyes upon me, rea^g my face as if already 
known, continuing in his broken tongue : 

‘ He saw you just as you are, eyes, hair, colour, 
everything. He saw you in a dress like smoke, 
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misty, and with some deep beautiful blue like 
an edge, yet not quite an edge.’ 

It was a grey mousseline de soie, embroidered 
with sea-green blue that I wore when addressing 
the Freemasons at Delhi, as arranged by Mr. S. 
who had afterwards offered me an introduction 
to the Mahatma. 

‘ How does he travel ? ’ I asked. 

‘ He sits quite quiet in the recess. We must 
not speak. All must be perfectly still. It would 
do great harm if we broke in and brought him 
back suddenly. He was gone one hour, perhaps 
two ; then he came back, spoke to us, said : 
“ Yes, I must see her. She knows much. There 
is just one thing she must learn and she will 
learn it from me.” ’ 

These were precisely the words Mr. S. told me, 
though he had added others yet more significant 
of actual spiritual conditions. 

Time did not allow more to be said at the 
moment. Happily I met one of the Mahatma’s 
advanced Chela ^ later in Calcutta and was 
able to pursue the subject more deeply with him. 

‘ What is it that “ travels ” ? ’ I asked. ‘ Not 
some spook from the body as is commonly under- 
stood ? ’ 

He smiled. 

‘ Does the mind travel ? ’ he asked me. ‘ Can 
you, sitting here in a drawing-room in Calcutta, 
close your eyes and see a house, a garden, a room 
^ Disciples. 
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away in England ? Can you go from object to 
object ? See seated there the ones you love ? 
Just so can the consciousness of all travel ; but 
our Master, he can do more. He can go there 
so surely that he sees not only what he already 
knows or remembers, but the thing that is happen- 
ing there now, — the thing he does not know and 
no one can have told him. Sometimes, but 
rarely, this may happen to us in dream, then 
we say the dream has come true ; but the 
Master never loses consciousness. Far from it : 
— he adds to his consciousness.’ 

* How does he do that ? ’ 

‘ Has he told you there are minds in different 
centres of the body ? ’ 

‘ He has.’ 

* Very well. He awakens one of those minds, 
or we might say he enters deeply into the con- 
sciousness of that mind, generally closed. When 
he is there, it is dangerous to disturb him sud- 
denly. It is so delicate. Humanity has not yet 
entered into its possession. Possibly it never 
will. These things are strange, difficult to say. 
One can never climb to them suddenly, only 
piece by piece, step by step.’ 

There is great danger in suddenly recalling 
any one from this condition of deep inward 
concentration ; even though, since consciousness 
is retained, it can hardly be described as trance. 
There are those who like to speak of this con- 
dition as the travelling of the spirit. Such see 
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peril in the sudden transition of the spirit from 
far distances to present places. Others prefer 
to use different terms, possibly more exact, that 
when a brain-centre, not in common use, is 
brought into a state of acute consciousness, it is 
dangerous to compel such consciousness abruptly 
to close a shutter upon it and concentrate sud- 
denly on a different brain-centre. This is why 
in the Orient it is considered not only rude to 
startle and suddenly awaken a sleeper but to 
molest him physically. 

This further talk happened some weeks later ; 
for the moment I drove in the carriage in the 
deepening dusk, the studious youth by my side. 

Evening with Indian stillness, Indian odour, 
Indian mystery was about us. 

The litde carriage ahead stopped by a wooden 
railing on a high bank overhanging the river 
Jumna. 

The Mahatma stood by the carriage door as I 
alighted. Together we advanced and gazed 
over a wide scene of peace, 

‘ A quiet place for evening meditation,’ re- 
marked the old man who was so strangely yovmg. 
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Free from old age, from death and griefs, from hunger 
and thirst, realizing his wishes and purposes. 

Up. VIII. I, 5 

LETTERS FROM THE MAHATMA, SRI GURU 
PITAJEE 

Thanks to the courtesy of Indian government 
officials, letters passed later between the Mahatma 
and me. In spite of pressure of other work, not 
only did these gentlemen translate my letters to 
the Pitajee, but found time to write me replies 
from the master, in which I learnt of arduous 
pilgrimages, undertaken by this gentle and aged 
Father in God. 

On the 17th August last I went out on a 
short tour of pilgrimage to Amar Nath in 
Kashmir. I was accompanied by my disciple 
P. S., and have returned from the place only 
recently. The pilgrimage was a very difficult 
one. You know my diet and the condition of 
my physical health. I had to walk over a 
distance of seventeen miles over ice bare- 
footed and bare-headed for I neither use the 
umbrella nor the socks or the shoes. Yet it is 
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a matter of great surprise to me that I am per- 
fectly fit and did not feel in any way incon- 
venienced from this troublesome journey. It 
is nothing but the manifest kindness of my great 
Mother who is looking after me every minute. 
My physical health is far from satisfactory, 
but my spirit is working as usual. 

On the 29th November 1924 he wrote : 

I am in great haste at the present moment 
preparing myself for a pilgrimage to Hinglaj, 
which lies at the south of Beluclustan. I shall 
have to be practically on foot for fifteen days 
and retxirn the same way. It is a place where 
you can have an experience of the Divine in 
the form of a Halo of light at a certziin hour of 
the morning. In our language we call this ‘ the 
Jyotiswarun ’ — Divinity in the form of light. I 
shall be starting on Monday, ist December, and 
I shall not be back till the 15th January, 1925. 
Physically I am not as well as you saw me last 
but in my own sphere I am as young as ever. 

On the 29th March 1925 he wrote : 

The great Mother is and has been too kind 
to me as otherwise it would have been a sheer 
impossibility for me to proceed to Hinglaj and 
to be back — a jornmey which took me almost 
a full month on the camel across a very dreary 
desert infested by dacoits and marauders. 

Again later he wrote to me : 

You have asked me about the significance 
of the sacred word Aum. I may say it is 
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Divinity itself. It consists, as you know, of the 
three letters A.U.M.^ A denotes Brahma, the 
Creator of the world. U denotes Vishnu, the 
Preserver, and M denotes Maheswar, the giver 
of knowledge or the Guru. The whole world 
is composed of these three essences. Guru is 
composed of two syllables, Gu and Ru. Gu 
indicated Gufa or a cave which means ‘ ignor- 
ance ’ or darkness. Ru means ‘ Light ’ or 
knowledge, anything which illumines. He 
therefore is Guru who dispels the darkness and 
takes us into light, therefore Guru is the beacon 
light of the whole creation. 

Again : 

We must have absolute confidence in the 
Divine (call it Mother or Father as you please), 
who is guiding us and controlling our destinies. 
In the degree that we open ourselves to it does 
the Highest Wisdom manifest itself to and 
through us. Be true to your own soxil, for it 
is through your own soul that the Voice of God 
speaks to you. This is called conscience, this 

by the Author . — ^Tomes might be written upon 
this sacred monosyllable, the utterance in sound through 
the human vehicle speech of that Invisibility creating all, 
considered to be the expression of the subtle sound or 
Shabda accompanying Creative vibration. 

AUM stands for the great Trinity : 

Brahma Vishnu Shiva 

Srishti Sthiti Pralaya 

Creation Maintenance Withdrawal 

Agni Varuna Mitra. 

This is the Alpha and the Omega, the first, the last and the 
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is intuition. This is the voice of the Higher 
Self, the voice of the Soul. The voice of God. 
Reason is however not to be set aside, but it 
is to be continuously illumined by the higher 
spiritual perception. We can then enter into 
me quiet of our own interior selves. The true 
wisdom is the knowledge of God, and it comes 
by intuition. He who would enter into the 
realm of wisdom must first divest himself of 
intellectual pride. He must become as a little 
child. 

Rest assured that the light is ever shining 
and the only thing that is necessa^ for us 
diligendy to see to is that we permit neither 
this thing nor that thing between us and the 
light. It is not to be purchased but is a 
condition waiting simply to be realized by the 
Grace of God. 

Again he wrote : 

Life, growth, development and decay are 
the characteristics of matter, and the physical 
body ; but the simple, immaterial and in- 
divisible entity, — the soul, — ^is unchangeable 
and all sufficient, who alone has His being in 
and fi"om HimseLf and gives to all others ^eir 
being. 

middle of all things. This is energy {Jfada) solidifying itself 
as the Q^ative Power of the Lord. 

The sacred word in its vibrating creative significance 
must be spoken only by the Twice-bom with three sup- 
pressions of breath. ‘ Brahma in sooth is in this All. It 
hath therein Its beginning, end and breath ; so one should 
wimhip It in sl 30 ne».*-^hmdogya Upamshad. 
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I will give you some illustration which I 
hope will be of some assistance to you in realiz- 
ing what I mean. Take for instance a pitcher 
(an earthen jar) which is full of water. The 
pitcher falls and breaks. The pitcher is broken 
but the water inside is not destroyed but 
continues to exist though in a different shape. 
As a fiu'ther illustration I would quote a few 
lines from the Gita, which as you know is the 
Great Word of the Lord Sri ELrishna among 
the Hindus : 

‘ Basansi pmani jatha Vihaya nabani grihnati 
naro parani, 

Tatha sarirana bihaya jimanyani sanjati 
nabani dehi.’ 

The physical body is like the dress or 
clothes worn by men. As soon as the clothes 
or the dress is worn out or old, that one is 
rejected and a new dress or cloth is worn by 
the man rejecting the old one. So in the 
case of the soul as soon as it finds that a 
body has become decrepit and old, it rejects 
that one (which means death) and reincarnates 
in a new one. Thus you will see that the 
spirit continues though the physical body 
changes. One cannot realize this very quickly 
unless one can assume the perfect serenity of 
temper which enables the mind to see as 
clearly as in a mirror the reflections of what 
are happening within. Take the case of a 
tank or pond. There is ground beneath the 
water ; if the water is calm and undisturbed, 
one can see from the surface the groimd at the 
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bottom ; but if on the other hand the water 
is made dirty by disturbance, it becomes 
muddy and prevents the bottom ground to be 
seen. The ground at the bottom of the pond 
represents the soul behind the frame, the water 
is the mind ; if the mind remains calm and 
unperturbed, one can realize the soul which 
is on the background. 

To deny therefore the immortality of the 
Soul on the ground that we do not remember 
our past actions is faulty. One of the proofs 
for establishing the immortality of the soul is 
that the higher destiny of man involves the 
perfecting of his defective earthly soul beyond 
the grave. Men do not perish when their 
body dies, and as they are still embodied, 
though only in matter finer than the physical, 
they must )3e in some place or other. When 
a man leaves his physical body, he passes into 
three lokas (domziins) successively, according 
to our Scriptures, (i) The Preta Lok (the 
domain of the spirit), (2) The Prtis (the domain 
of the ancestors departed), and (3) Swarga Lok 
(the Heavens) . After staying in the last named 
place, Swarga Loka or Heaven, for a period 
which depends upon the amount of ‘ fruits * 
he has stored up for enjoyment there, he 
returns to this earth and is reborn. This 
happily reminds me of the last Great War 
when the soldiers who were superannuated 
were again recalled to duty as their services 
were again required. So God sends these 
spirits to the earth again as He finds that their 
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presence is required. The ‘ fruits ’ represent 
the accumulated results of the actions of past 
lives. I think I have been able to make the 
matter somewhat clear to you. 


PITAJEE’S PASSING 

(Letters from the Indian Official who introduced 
me to Pitajee) 

New Delhi, 

I I/A Aprils 1928. 

My salutations to you in the name of my Guru 
Maharaj. When I wrote to you in my last letter 
to come to India, little did I dream that 1 should 
have to write to you so soon communicating the 
mournful news that my dearest and revered 
Father has changed his physical clothes. It is a 
matter of the deepest regret to me that I could 
not kiss His feet for the last time in this world, — 
grief which is becoming more intense for me and 
is becoming an impossibility to shake off. On 
the 2nd March last Father Irft Delhi for Benares. 
While He was with me I had the good fortune of 
hearing the intimation from the Divine Mother 
that Father’s days in this world were numbered. 
I could however never conjecture that it was 
only the question of 30 more days. On the i ith 
March (Sunday), I was at Benares when Father 
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took off with his hand the holy Jata (a long 
separate coil of hair), which was on his head 
for the last 42 years. To a Sar^asi (ascetic), 
this ceremony means the completion of his 
asceticism and his entrance into the state of 
Paramhansa, when he virtually merges himself 
into Divinity. To a worldly man it denotes the 
final liberation of the soul from this mundane 
world is not very far. On the 30th March Father 
received an urgent summons from above to start 
for the astral world immediately, and He de- 
parted on Sunday, the ist April, at 5.20 a.m. 
Simday was the day of his birth as well as the 
day for his final liberation. He has not gone, 
but He had changed his old effete garb for a 
new and stronger one. The event has happened 
at Benares. 

In the place where he left His physical body, 
He is still visible every day at stated times. He 
talks and writes letters trough a medium, — 
who is one of my brother disciples to whom he has 
left the management of His affairs. He has 
written to me a very instructive letter only the 
other day in which He says that He had been 
to see you. 1 should request you to come across 
to India and see for yourself how He is seen here 
every day. I would particularly suggest you to 
come here and be present at Benares on the 20th 
May next when He will give a special Darshan. 
These are things which are beyond the perception 
of European savants. 
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With all good wishes and wishing to have the 
good fortune of hearing from you. 

Second Letter. 

Simla, 

the i^h JuTU, 1928. 
Pray accept my greetings. 

I shall now narrate everything that I have seen 
of my revered Father at Benares as I know how 
deeply interested you are in hearing about Him. 
He has completely entered into the physical body 
of Bhabani Prasad, one of his favourite disciples 
in whose house He was living. I have read of 
such a fact in the life of Sankaracharya, but now 
I had the pleasure of seeing it. Father had 
specially written to me to attend the ceremony 
of the 20th May and there I went in obedience 
to his command. 1 was received at the Benares 
Gant, station by two of my brother disciples 
who had been sent by Father to receive me. 
They told me that Father was eagerly awaiting 
my arrival at his place. When I reached the 
inside of the house I foimd Him (in the person 
of Bhabani Prasad), calling me as before and 
narrating the events of his departure from the 
physical plane. Then Bhabani Prasad fainted 
in Samadfu, and then again the Spirit Soul began 
to speak. He spoke of all the events that had 
happened since His departure. (To tell you 
the truth that in writing these lines 1 cannot 
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refrain from shedding my tears.) We had long 
talks and then at 9 p.m. at night the spirit took 
leave. It was a Saturday night. In our Order 
Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays are held in 
great veneration and special worship of the 
Mother takes place at midnight on Saturdays 
and Tuesdays while on Sundays it is held early 
in the morning. At 12.30 a.m. I was loudly 
called by Father with my nickname ‘ Puru ’ and 
was told that He has performed the special Puja 
(worship) of midnight and he is going away. 
We then began to run about to find out what 
He had done. We then found that in an inner 
compartment of the ground floor which was 
locked up with a key, and the room was totally 
empty, there was a sacrificial fire of sandal wood 
burning. We opened the door with the key and 
there found Father’s footprints with the sacrificial 
fire burning as if He had just finished his Puja 
and there were flowers strewn all over the fire 
and near the fire. These Heavenly flowers I 
have kept with me as a sacred relic and I have 
also the ashes of the sacrificial fire. This hap- 
pened practically on Sunday morning because 
it was past midnight. This was the first super- 
natural^ happening. 

At 5.20 a.m. on Sunday morning then 
again we began the special Puja. We were per- 
forming it, then began the pourings of Jaba 

^ Note fy Author . — Sir Oliver Lodge uses a better word 
— supermaterial. 
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flowers from the Heaven. There were eighty 
people collected in the room ; nobody could 
see how it fell but it was strewn all over the 
ground. 

In the night, rather on Monday morning, he 
called me again and told me that He had come. 
In the Mahabharat you must have heard that 
Prhalad told his father Raja Hiranyakasipu that 
God was even in the stones and he the King 
broke the stone and found that there was God. 
We had raised a small platform covered with 
flowers for the worship of Our Father. He made 
the paper dome of that Pedestal speak in nods 
as if He himself was speaking. Many more 
things happened and it was for this reason that 
I wanted you to be present on the 20th May. 
If I ever meet you I shall give a vivid description 
how my Father is carrying on all His work 
through a man who knows nothing of what is 
happening. 

Letter from Pitajee through his disciple in 
answer to one written before hearing of his 
passing. 

Benares City 
the %rd May. 

My dearest Daughter, — 

May Tara Mata shower her choicest blessings 
upon you. I am extremely delighted to go 
through the contents of your letter. Though I 
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am no more of the mundane world, yet my 
prayers for your spiritual as well as materisd 
advancement will continue ever and anon from 
day to day till the very end of existence. Never 
be disheartened. I am always and ever with 
you though you may not perceive it. You will 
ever notice it in the visible manifestations of your 
work. Be confident that my prayers are con- 
tinuous for your success. I am glad to hear 
that your articles regarding myself are about to 
see the light of publication. 1 shall anxiously 
await to see what you have written. It is strange 
that the Editor of the Occult Review has selected 
the article relating to myself to be the one to 
issue first. It must be the wish of the Great 
Tara Mata that this should be so. I would say 
in tune with you ‘ Put all your trust and confidence 
in Her guiding power ’ and everything will be 
right. 

As you have already been informed, I have 
passed away from my material existence and 
have again merged myself into the Great Foun- 
tainhead and, as you say, see yet more clearly 
into the hearts and motives of you all and 
I am fervently praying for your uplift both 
there and here in the world to come. My 
love and watchful intercession continues as 
before and will continue till the very end 
existence. 

Spiritual work must proceed slowly so that 
the foundation may be secure. The progress 
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must be gradual to ensure a permanent effect. 
The words of all Masters are the same. You 
must be very careful in the selection of yoiir 
associates. The object to be principally aimed 
at from the beginning is harmony. It is the 
attainment of universal harmony which tends to 
the speedy attainment of success in religious life. 
A single discordant note will create a jarring 
noise, and the harmony will immediately vanish 
and the progress zifter which you are striving 
will be severely retarded. You are therefore 
perfectly correct in having an intensive rather 
than an extensive work. Stick to it and you 
will find that the vision will be clearer every 
day. 

Now what you say is true. I am is the same 
as Aum. It is the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, the First and the Last ; the 
Be-all and End-all of all existence. It is the 
beginning of the circle and the end of the circle. 
It is therefore depicted in the form of a snake 
eating its tail. When the knowledge is com- 
plete, the separate nonentity merges in the Great 
I am. What you say of the English language 
is particularly interesting. 

I have nothing more to add at present, but to 
assure you, my dearest daughter, of my continual 
assistance to you in the form of fervent and 
devout prayers even in my spiritual existence for 
yoiu: advancement both in ^e mundane and in 
the spiritual world. Persevere in what you have 
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adopted and your efforts will always be crowned 
with success. 

Again with blessings, 

I am, 

ever your Dear Father-in-God, 

PiTAJEE. 


One final word remains to be written. In 
early days after his death, the disciple Bhabani 
Prasad poured forth a poem that he was too 
illiterate to compose himself. My recollection is 
that it was in Sanscrit. My correspondent wrote : 
‘ It was composed in fifteen minutes by one who 
had no learning and who had no knowledge of 
the facts that were dealt with in it.’ He sent me 
a copy to forward to Sir John Woodroffe, who 
very kindly told me it was of no greater merit 
poetically than those at high level constantly 
poured forth in India. The composer prayed 
not to be reabsorbed into Deity, but to be allowed 
a little longer separate existence to serve the 
One Whom he adored. A prayer which appears 
to have been answered. 
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Reverence to Her, reverence and again reverence 

Reverence to Her, reverence, reverence. 

HymntoDwrga. Translated by Arthur and Ellen Avalon 

BENARES 

My visit was rendered more delightful by an 
invitation from the Maharajah of Benares to 
stay in his guest-house. I found myself within 
the precincts of a well-ordered miniature palace. 
Three handsome rooms were accorded me with 
a bathroom not even Chicago could challenge, 
each with long windows opening beneath deep 
shading balconies on to marble pavement, 
beautifully patterned and laid on to lovely 
gardens. Flowering cinerarias stood in pots on 
the edge of smooth stretching lawns. Flower- 
beds of standard roses over masses of pansies 
were scattered on the grass, at whose far border 
passed women and children in gay floating saris 
beneath the dark pointing leaves of an avenue 
of palm-trees. 

A French widow with two sons and a nephew 
were staying in the house. After dinner the 
Maharajah’s A.D.G. acting as our host came to 
take us for a moonlight row upon the Ganges. 
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Slender in ordinary evening dress, his dark 
face mobile, nothing could be more chic than 
the snowy white turban, fluttering short ends 
above his well-tailored suit, nor more delightful 
than the well-bred ease with which he discovered 
our desires, translating them forthwith into 
reality as with the wave of Aladdin’s lamp. 

Dining alone with us the second evening, our 
host, the Captain, coming in assured Madame 
she could not expect her sons to return earlier 
than nine o’clock, possibly not before midnight. 
They had risen in the dark and had gone off at 
daybreak on a shooting expedition, taking them 
more than a hundred miles away. 

Restless and imeasy, their mother walked to 
and fro in the moonlit garden, he beside her. 
They tramped till past three o’clock in the 
night, when a message was brought that a bridge 
of boats had broken down. Impossible to cross, 
they had camped on the far side and could not 
arrive till next day. 

As night wore on, the Captain dispatched a 
servant in his motor-car to find the cause of 
delay. Dawn was breaking when he returned 
to say that he had been ferried over the river, 
had taken a native cart on the far side, driven 
to the temporary camp, had seen the young 
sahibs all sleeping soun^y, fancied the youngest 
did not look warm enough so parted with his 
own blanket, laying it gently upon him, and 
returning as speedily as possible. 
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* I was glad to spend the night with her/ the 
Captain sziid. ‘ Walking like that, alone in 
the cold moonlight with a mother’s fears, I 
knew what it meant, — a mother’s love. I was 
glad to know it like never before. Now I begin 
to know. I have lost my own mother. Two 
years ago she left us.’ 

He devoted the day to her. Alone with him, 
we learnt more of his philosophy than otherwise 
we might have done. 

‘ The young die much better than the old,’ 
he told us. ‘ They take what is coming like a 
man in a man’s way. They don’t grizzle and 
peeve. They don’t bother to have a month or 
two more.’ 

He told us of a young girl, a relation of his 
own, brought into Benares to die. 

‘ If you die in Benares, you go straight to 
Heaven. If you die in Rama-murga, you will 
be bom again a donkey. I will never be brought 
to Benares to die. If I am there, I will say, 
“ Take me to Rama-murga. I will be bom 
again a donkey ! ” ’ 

He was nursing her. We asked if that were 
allowed by the mles of purdah, and heard that much 
is done in this way, and that men of the family 
as well as women nurse each other devotedly. 

‘ I have nursed typhoid and small-pox and 
plague. I have never got any. I have no fear.’ 

An hour before she died, she was chatting 
quite naturally in a drawing-room, then her 
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temperature rose to loS**. She lost consciousness 
and was gone. 

The next evening we sat down to dinner, 
thinking every instant the boys might arrive. 
Like Scheherazade, the Captain told stories to 
cheer their mother, starting with the barber who 
wanted to be a camel-driver. From one wild 
adventure to another he went, never checking 
an instant, the solitary little long lock^ at 
the top of his well-groomed head quivering in 
sympathy while he poured forth tales, sometimes 
in poetic translation, sometimes in the mess-room 
slang of a crack British regiment. The stories 
were full of beards being plucked, sly acts, 
flogging, bastinadoing, — ^told by him all became 
art and part of actual life. Children would 
have been entranced, especially by unexpected 
and swift changes of sympathy from the hero 
to the villain. 

At last the boys came in, full of their doings. 
They had shot crocodile, buck and hog, had 
driven over a wild pig in the dark, much to the 
discomfiture of the Mahommedan chauffeur. 

^ The extreme crown of the head is considered sacred 
in most religions. Roman Catholics mark it by the tonsure 
of priests. In the East, on the contrary, the hair is allowed 
to grow to its lull length, being twisted in a little lock. 
The Muslim is supposed to keep it in readiness for Mahomet 
to lift him up into Heaven, a popular form of the ancient 
belief that the soul of man leaves him at this point on death. 
Seven sacred centres, each capable of being developed into 
brain-consdousness, are considered by the Brahmins to be 
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Their Sikh Captain was the best of good fellows, 
a perfect shot, though he had let them do all 
the shooting, and his neatly rolled up beard was 
thirty-six inches long. 


Nought is better than any part of the Ganges, 

But there, where Kashi {Benares) is, is the best. 
And Manikamika, where Ishvara gives Mukti {libera- 
tion) is the best of all. 

This place, inaccessible even to Devos, 

Destroys a mass of sins. 

Through maty virtues acquired in previous births 
Alone it may be attained and by the pure only. 

The multitude of being is immersed in the ocean of pain. 
How can they gain release? 

Hymn to Manikamika. 

Translated by ARTHxm and Ellen Avalon 

BENARES. NIGHT ON THE GANGES 

To the Hindu of every caste the city of Benares 
is the most sacred spot on earth. 

placed in touch with the spinal cord at difiering intervals. 
The three lower correspond to little more than the unconscious 
cerAnration of Western philosophy intelligently directing vital 
organs (save for the fact that Kundalini, the Serpent Power, 
lies coiled in the lowest centre) ; but the highest upon 
the crown, called Sahasraga, is capable of being aroused 
to that Bliss-Consdousness, which contact with Supreme 
Deity can alone bestow. ‘ Thou dost enjoy with thy 
Lord in the secret Sahasraha lotus.’ 
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The Puranic story tells that when the whole 
world was in the water, Mahadeo lifted Benares 
from the wastes upon his trident and held aloft 
the place of the Holy City. Mahadeo is another 
form of Siva (the Destroyer), partaking of the 
nature of a water-god, bearing with his trident 
some resemblance to Neptune. The sacred 
Ganges, on whose left bank Benares stands, 
springs from Vishnu’s feet and flows into Siva’s 
hair which, holding it to earth as in a long 
net, prevents it boring into the ground and 
escaping. 

A cloud obscured the moon. We picked our 
steps down broken flights of stairs, seeing all 
vaguely, yet gathering that the town devoured 
less of the country than might be expected, being 
piled together in a conglomerated heap on one 
side only of the gliding river. Temples, sil- 
houetted against clear heaven, repeated in black 
outlines deeply down into soft shades of liquid, 
moving water. Save for the rhythmic drip of 
oars our boat slipped silently over darkening 
reflections. Solitary lamps, mere stars above in 
the darkened city, threw torch-like slits of light 
into water beneath us. Fire-piles of fvmeral 
ghats glowed redly in twos and threes. The 
fleeting moon turned all to stark black and 
silver, or yet again, sliding behind clouds, left 
us in a mysterious, half-lit world of strange 
values, Timieresque effects. His tender genius 
alone could have caught the prominent fore- 
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ground of dark boats and rigging, sharp and 
strong against white palaces melting into darkness 
behind them and reflected in ghosdy fashion 
beneath their prows. Temples, heaped bewilder- 
ingly in moving dimness, faded away to gauzy dis- 
tance where they were replaced by the faint 
pure outline of far banks. Forelands were lost 
each behind other till the last vanished in pale 
mist. Like passing myriorama, all glided away, 
new forms replacing each other in dim loveliness. 
Splish-sh, splash-sh, water dropped from the 
oars. Burning pyres of huge glowing fires scat- 
tered fountains of sparks, spraying the darkness 
with spangles of light. Men, all of the same 
race, for this is an hereditary right, silhouetted 
black against them, prodded and turned corpses, 
charred as logs, heaving them to and fro in the 
flames with long dexterous poles. Small bulls 
browsed among garbage on the steps, gleaming 
palely as the boat glided near them. Dark 
figures crouched on the water-stairs. All was 
silent. Only distant barking of dogs disturbed 
the Holy City in the dreamlike night. 


All such sin-destroying fruit as is earned by millions 
of troublesome horse-sacrifices. 

Exists in the purify which comes from bathing in 
Manikamika. 
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H$, who having bathed therein. 

Reads this hymn goes to the abode of the light of 

Brahman, 

Having crossed the ocean of this world 
As it were but some little pool. 

Translated by Arthur and Ellen Avalon 

MORNING ON THE GANGES 

Slowly the oars were dipped and dragged. 
From under the awning I gazed at the vivid 
scene passing away from the boat like a drawn 
picture, brimming with life and action wherever 
the eyes might linger. 

The hum, the buzz of voices, were marked by 
a deep insistent bell. Pointed rounded domes, 
pear-shaped, rose to differing heights. One had 
sunk crookedly into water where damp soil had 
given way beneath its weight. Houses inter- 
mingled above the long steps on the open 
sloping bank, dotted with women in gay saris, 
cherry and rose standing out vividly against 
yet stronger tints. Huge, mud-coloured um- 
brellas, tilted like quaint mushrooms, leant into 
the sun, throwing deep pools of shade. Bathing 
platforms protruded over the water. Four high- 
born Brahmins looked singularly apart upon one 
as if in a differing world. On the next squatted 
an elderly man with a prosperous air although 
stark naked, singularly clad in one spot only by 
a bushy beard. Some washed garments in 
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the sacred flocxl from the lowest steps, others 
poured water over themselves, lifting it out in 
brass pots. A huge fellow was laughing aloud 
as he dipped a large white Turkish towel, while 
in strong contrast crouched beside him an 
emaciated fakir, sad and weary, with white 
ashen bracelets on long bony arms. An old 
woman, silver hair gleaming beneath a yellow 
sari, gripped a struggling great-grandchild, bob- 
bing him in the water at her feet. Two cronies 
on a following platform might have been business 
men, chatting in a club together. Holiday- 
making at Margate seemed dull compared to 
this life and excitement ; so much meaning and 
intensity was in everything. Boys plunged and 
swam. Prayers were muttered by men with 
uplifted faces. One old person with a branched 
candlestick painted in white on his brown forehead 
beneath his shaven head, held up closed eyes 
with ecstatic delight. 

A woman in purple was seated against one 
standing upright swathed in pale blue, both 
deep in the shade of an umbrella, slanting 
beneath grey temple domes. Derelict boats, 
broken and aged, lay tethered together in dark 
bunches. Crows perched on the backs of white 
cows who busily munched fallen wreaths. Over 
the lowest steps and in the water gleamed naked 
backs, purple, brown, yellow, tawny, each dif- 
fering but blending into the ever-moving picture. 
And all the time great piles were burning, 
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burning, burning. Logs crackling. Sparks fly- 
ing. Crowds watching. All were silent, no 
wailing, no cry arose from those gathering around 
the burning heaps, black, charred with white 
ashes, unearthly with pale rosy flames. A new 
pile, as yet unlit, stood ready with fresh wood. 
A slender corpse, borne on two bamboos inter- 
laced with boughs, was lain upon it, wrapped 
in gauzy muslin, head and legs protruding over 
the block. Huge boats came up full of wood, 
rowed by three boatmen with grey, stubbly 
beards. The Dom Rajah alone, a man of yet 
lower caste than sweepers, was allowed to sell 
this wood. The price was steadily rising. A 
good pyre then cost twenty rupees. If this 
price could not be produced the corpse would 
be thrown half-burnt into the river. Bodies 
were brought in from all the villages round. 
Great effort was made when ill to reach Benares 
to die ; for death in Benares was supjx>sed to 
release from rebirth. 

No corpse was taken into a temple ; this 
would bring pollution to the sacred building. 
Bodies of Brahmins were spiced in their own 
homes. The corpse was shaven, often with the 
razor to be used by the nearest relative. For 
one hour after death women wailed in their 
houses, but never at the burning ghat> Each 

^ The word ghat means place near the river. The jewel 
from the earring of Mahadeo fell down when he was 
it the ghat named Ma 
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body was burnt for four hours ; the trunk then 
was thrown into the water. Drops that hit the 
face were much cherished. Men were burnt in 
white, women in coloured clothes. The nearest 
of kin had to shave off all hair, bathe in the 
Ganges, put on clean linen, walk seven times 
round the pyre, then light it, coming again 
constantly to poke up the pile and increase the 
flames. Gold pieces were put into the corpses’ 
mouths to pay the way over to the imknown 
side. 

Jewellery was left upon them. Men with rakes 
at the water’s side sifted for lumps of molten 
gold. Women shook the mingled ashes of corpse 
and wood through sieves, preparing it for ^e 
to be reverendy smoked in pipes. Drifting slowly 
past the ghats, my boat passed a family of purple- 
brown boys on the next platform, a party of 
Bengalese splashing, washing, exclaiming with 
gay, light voices. The following platform was 
occupied by a Purdah party, their bathing water 
concealed by a wooden erection himg with mats ; 
through wide cracks the flutter of coloured 
saris was visible. Brass washing-pots gleamed 
like lamps. Farther on, a nice-looking old 
man wrapped an English glass-cloth with red 
border absent-mindedly but gracefully round his 
middle. A woman, waist-deep in water, her 
sari dipping and clinging to her form, peeped 
at me from imder the end, tossed over her head, 
dripping like a naiad. Silken saris, left on the 
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bank, were lifting and rolling to and fro in the 
wind, taking on human shapes. 

Slowly, reluctantly, I ascended the long steps, 
brokenly set in sandy soil among waving white 
garments and sleepy cows with gentle glances. 
Men were being shaved all the way up. A 
tiny naked boy and girl made a picture at the 
top. The boy, frightened, withdrew to the 
shelter of a maternal cream sari ; but the little 
girl, with nothing on but a gold stud in her 
nose, stood up to me bravely and laughed as 1 
opened her little fist, already tightly clenching 
flower petals, and slipped in a small coin. 

Joyous Ganges, never had I pictured you so 
gay! 
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Behold this my Kingly mystery. All things exist in 
me. .. . Everywhere I am present in manifold forms. 

I am ambrosia and death, what exists and what 
exists not; the soul in the heart of all beings; 
beginning, middle and end. 

Bhagavad-Gita 

A PUNDIT OF BENARES 

A YOUNG Pundit in white native clothes took me 
forth to wander among temples and bazaars, 
learning from him as we went. 

We drove out in an old-world barouche, 
swinging on high springs, a carriage of the 
Maharajah, my host. The coachman, aloft on 
a high velvet box with golden tassels, was re- 
splendent in red amd gold, an equally gorgeous 
groom sat beside him, while two more stood 
on a rumble behind the carriage, springing to the 
grotmd, clearing the road with cries, waving 
long staves, when we dashed round street 
comers through dispersing crowds. Up again 
they climbed, catching the passing carriage 
with swaying rhythmic movement. 

We were seeing the great temple among 
winding alleys in the heart of the city, and, on 
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approaching the golden dome, went on foot 
into narrow streets among small stalls and 
vendors. Soon we turned into the sweet dimness 
of a smaller temple where God is worshipped 
as Mother, and the cow, * the second mother,’ 
is respected and protected. No great gatherings 
of congregations take place in these temples. 
Singly and in private people come to the priest 
at the shrine. Some were present at the moment, 
receiving gifts of food from the altar, eating 
reverently. This food was not Prana, he told 
me. Only those deeply studied in Yoga know 
how to take Prana, the essence of that Livingness, 
proceeding straight from the Divine. If the 
word means Breath, it is the ‘ breath behind the 
breath ’, and would take on the deep significance 
of that Breath which the Lord God breathed 
into man, so that man became a Living Soul. 
The learned Hindu would however rather reverse 
the process of creation, not seeing the Godhead 
pouring His breath into matter, so much as 
perceiving matter as the outcome of a thickening 
or grossening of the fiuthest extemalization of 
the Living Soul or Breath, thus veiled temporarily 
in flesh, though always, even thus veiled, in its 
inner self remaining the preliminary and only 
veritable substance : * That which was in the 
b^inning, is now and ever shall be.’ ^ 

^ * Samkara . . . identifies Prana with Hirany^arva 
. . . (the bdng with inner effulgence). Prana is pervasive 
oi the whole existence. It is operative in every atom. 
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No sacrifice goes on in these temples. Kali 
alone of all gods and goddesses exacts sacrifice 
firom her meat-eating adherents. 

Strangers were not allowed beyond the en- 
trance, whence we could peer into the temples ; 
wisely enough, since crowds of tourists would 
make a sight-seeing orgy of these sacred places. 

‘ This is Benares,’ he said, deep reverence in 
his voice. ‘ It is the Holy City, the chosen place 
of God.’ 

‘ There is one God,’ the Pundit told me later, 
as we stood in the flagged courtyard by the 
Well of Knowledge, guarded by the red Bull, 
Nandi, sacred to Siva. ‘ He is worshipped in 
many aspects.’ 

We went up queer high steps into a building 
and foimd oxu^lves on a ledge, surroimded 
by enormous drums. Looking across the street 
we beheld, rearing, bulging, narrowing to the 
top in beautiful proportions, two great shining 
domes of the temple in pure beaten gold. 

Akbar, the third and greatest of Moghuls, 
Emperor of the invading Mahommedans, des- 
troyed the original temple. The present one 
was built in the eighteenth century and dedi- 
cated to Vishwanath, yet another form of 
Mahadeo or Siva. 

It carries the adept from the realm of effects to the realm 
of causes, from die realm of causes to the realm of first 
cause.’ Hindu Mysticism by Mahendranatti Sircar. Chap. 
XV, p. 226. 

15 
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‘ Greatest of all Gods,’ the Pundit said, ‘ though 
He be Destroyer, yet if you pray to Him sincerely, 
all evil is warded off. He is God of God. He 
can make everything,’ and was doubtless his 
own patron Deity. 

Leaving the courtyard we went into a dark, 
narrow alley of small fascinating shops. Rosaries 
dangled, chaplets and garlands hung from hori- 
zontal sticks. Small figmes of Krishna, forming 
the handles, poised above brass bells that stood 
in rows. 

He helped me to choose wooden rosaries, 
warning me of those one must not wear when 
eating meat, for many of them, especially those 
of small beads daintily cut in paJe wo^, are 
the sign or symbol of the renouncing of flesh- 
eating and must not be worn by Kali’s devotees. 
Correct mantras or holy verses should be learnt 
from a Guru to repeat with each bead. 

Stone-makers exposed images, some that could 
go in a pocket, others to stand on massive 
pedestals. Ganesh’s elephant head and bulging 
stomach were quaintly conspicuous among them. 
He should preside at all ceremonies, official or 
religious, since he warns off all obstacles, smooths 
away obstructions and ensures prosperity. Many 
are the stories told to account for his queer head 
and twisting trunk. In one of them his mother 
Diuga was frightened by an elephant before his 
birth and he was bom with the unwieldly ap- 
pendage. Again one hears that Satan burnt off 
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his original head and replaced it hurriedly 
with an elephant’s before his mother found it 
out, while another tale relates that a playmate 
struck off his head, hastily putting on the head 
of a baby elephant. A Hindu surgeon told me 
his head was struck off in his mother’s presence 
and she ran around, looking vainly for another, 
until she met an elephant who consented to 
part with his, when she neatly made the necessary 
operation. 

Dark doors, steps and narrow passages led 
off winding alleys into the precincts of many 
temples. All about the bazaars, officious beggars, 
hoping to gain some pice, called out, — ‘ Here is 
the Cow-God Temple ! ’ ‘ Here is the Monkey- 
God Temple ! ’ making a mock that misled 
strangers, who picked up their irreverent ex- 
pressions and flouted their beliefs. Little bulls 
walked about narrow streets, clean and sweet 
as big dogs, always gende, their doe-like eyes 
mild and deeply brown, the soft skin on their 
humps rumpled like a loose glove. Their dried 
droppings provided fuel that merry girls, pretty 
in fluted petticoats and dangling earrings, gath- 
ered in wide, flat baskets. 

Garlands of marigolds or jasmine swung and 
swayed in the narrow alleys, scenting the crisp 
air. Temple bells clanged and jangled, always 
with meaning in the sound. 

Once more mounting in the high carriage, we 
passed litde houses with painted fronts. The 
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Pundit told me that whitewash alone was 
ominous ; so pictures of gods and goddesses 
were displayed upon the walls. An elephant and 
a horse depicted on either side of the door meant 
that a wedding had lately taken place. On 
the marriage day the bridegroom had a horse 
lent him from the State, for as a rule only 
nobles and the privileged orders were allowed 
to ride, permission having to be granted from 
His Highness, the Maharajah. 

The first duty of a son after the death of his 
father or mother was to come to Benares and 
perform Shraddha, a word meaning ‘ on death 
The ceremony had to be performed at Benares, 
at Allahabad, and finally at Daza. Rich, poor or 
well-to-do, all did it in a splendid way. Rela- 
tions kept apart from all else for ten days. On 
the eleventh day they shaved their heads, bathed 
and became pure. Shraddha was offered. 
Two Brahmins were invited to perform through- 
out the ceremony. They offered sweet food. 
Sixteen balls of cooked rice were made and 
consecrated in accordance with certain man- 
tras,^ while the dead forefathers were asked 
to be satisfied by eating these balls. These 
were taken and tlu'own into the Ganges ; but 
if there were no river, they were given to cows. 
On the thirteenth day distant relatives and 
friends were fed ; the affair was over, Shraddha 
was finished. 


^ Texts. 
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We drove on to the temple dedicated to Durga, 
standing in open land beside large water tanks. 
Fluted pillars of high open porticoes gave a 
Grecian look. Big tamarind trees of handsome 
foliage made heavy shade. He told me that 
curry was made of the fruit, but that it was bad 
to sleep under the tree. Monkeys pattered over 
the pavement in the open courts. Wood-pigeons 
cooed and swooped for grain. The temple was 
built in the time of Akbar in the sixteenth 
century. A big lion, reminiscent of St. Mark’s 
at Venice, was the steed on which Durga rode. 
Special sacrifices to the goddess and fasts were 
observed for nine days in that month (February). 
Lamps were burnt in homes all those days with 
constantly replenished oil, for they might not 
suffer extinction. Mahadeo’s days occmred from 
the thirteenth of February and were called Maha 
Shivaratri. Every one in Benares from boys of 
foiu: to the oldest men fasted throughout these 
nine days. They bathed in the Ganges, visiting 
temples all day, did not sleep, but worshipped, 
eating only milk and fruit with no rice. The 
temples were crowded. All day long people 
swarmed about them. From three in the morn- 
ing thousands of pilgrims thronged within their 
gates. 

As for caste-marks, — three marks in straight 
bars, generally white made by ashes, were the 
symbols of worshippers of Mahadeo ; a circle 
or moon-shape showed those who worshipped 
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both Vishnu and Mahadeo. A red mark in 
the middle of the forehead, two white marks 
on either side showed the staunch worshippers 
of Vishnu and enemies of Mahadeo. A single 
V or red mark declared the worshippers of 
Durga. These were called Shakta and were 
allowed to sacrifice and eat animals. Caste- 
marks were renewed every morning, noon and 
evening. First they bathed, then put on caste- 
marks, but ate no food till ten or eleven, when 
the caste-mark was renewed. If there were a 
feast, the caste-marks would be renewed on 
gathering together before taking food. If no 
caste-mark were to be seen, it was a sign of 
mourning ; the death of some near one had 
certainly taken place. 

‘ Unless I have read Bhagavad-Gita,’ the young 
man told me, ‘ I do not take even water. It is 
my custom to rise before five in the morning 
and bathe before sunrise in the Ganges, even 
in winter. My mother is eighty years old ; 
she goes and bathes in the Ganges before sun- 
rise.’ 

On the homeward drive he explained to me 
something of the joint system of family life. 

‘ Mother cooks in the morning. I do the 
marketing. Old ladies do not take food prepared 
by girls, they are not so pure and clean as the 
old ladies in the morning. In the evening other 
wives cook. Children eat apart, boys and girls 
together. Men and women eat separately. The 
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wife often eats up the husband’s dish after he 
has finished.’ 

‘ My wife, my mother, two wives of two 
nephews, my brother’s wife, altogether five wives 
live in oin" house. All the money goes to my 
mother. If I need new clothes I must take 
permission from her, for I have no father. If 
I had a father I would ask him. The household 
affairs are often run only by the mother. She 
is very lonely. All the responsibility is upon 
her.’ 

‘ And your wife, if she wants a sari ? ’ 

* She too must ask my mother,’ he replied, 
and smiled. 

* They are good to their mother-in-law, your 
wives ? ’ I remarked. 

‘ (Generally we all live happily together.’ 


« « 4 > 


* That Spirit,' says Varuna to his son, ‘from which 
all created beings proceed, in which, having proceeded, 
th^ live, towards which th^ tend, and in which th^ 
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are at last ahsorbedy that Spirit study and know. It 
is the Great Om.' 

From the Vedas 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The Maharajah’s Chief Secretary of State 
came to call. We spoke at once of Indian 
faiths. 

‘ There are only two religions in the world,* 
he said. ‘ One, revealed by prophets of a 
distant God Who created the world and said, 
“ You are men. I am God. We have no 
connexion with one another.” The other 
teaches that God is an All-permeating Principle, 
an Invisible Essence, sustaining all things. In 
each man is a spark of the Divine, striving to 
express Itself through flesh.’ 

‘ Where it may be entombed and lost . . .’ 

‘ It is never lost,’ he said quickly. ‘ It 
may diminish and must if man uses his firee- 
will in the wrong direction ; but God cannot 
perish.’ 

This caused the necessity of the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. 

* Even as we are now, you see a man choosing 
the conditions and environment that best suit 
him. A man of high and lofty ideal will seek 
companions of like mind. The gambler frequents 
the gambling saloon. The drunkard wants to 
meet those who drink. So the soul at dissolution, 
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on parting with this flesh, like water seeking its 
level, goes to that with which it is akin. If 
good, great, beneficent, he goes where he can 
do such deeds. If of base, piggish, fleshly taste, 
he may descend even so low as the swine and 
inhabit one.’ 

His next simile was drawn from water. 

‘ The spirit of man comes from God,’ he said, 
‘ as water comes from the sea. We see the heat 
draw moisture from the ocean to drop it on the 
land as rain and dew. It gathers once more 
into snow and stream and travels incessantly 
towards the river. It may flow into the holy 
Ganges and pass swiftly along to its source 
again. A pilgrim on the bank may drink it. 
Still that is water. It passes fi’om him as sweat, 
labouring through the flesh. Even vile sweat 
is still water. Still it obeys its laws and seeks the 
level of the sea. So the spirit in man never 
ceases to be spirit, never ceases to return to its 
source. There is no such appetite in the flesh ; 
dull, apathetic, it asks no more than to drop to 
inertia, decay, death ; — but Spirit for ever seeks 
its own.’ 

Naturally as a Westerner might touch on 
current topics, sure of an interest he most 
certainly held, the courtly old gentleman quiedy 
opened out to us the very root of those matters 
too often secreted (possibly neglected) in the 
heart of us all. 

Deeply versed in his vast and subde literature, 
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learned beyond ken of most, he found meansy 
not only to express the Inexpressible but to 
render what he said lucid to average under- 
standing. 

Spirit for ever seeking its own, passing through 
his quickened intellect, enabled ours to rise to 
the level of his thoughts and, in rising, find 
refreshment for the soul. 
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The thought of‘ self' gives rise to all these sorrows, 
binding as with cords the world, but having found 
there is no ^ I' that can be bound, then all these bonds 
are severed. 

From a Life of Buddha, translated from Sanscrit to 
Chinese by Dhamuaraksha, a.d. 420 ; from 
Chinese to English by SAUimL Beal, 1883 


BENARES 

We drove off to visit Samath, the remains of the 
Buddhist Temple, where Gautama the Buddha 
first preached or ‘ turned the wheel of the law ’ 
in the deer park, while the deer gathered about 
him to listen. 

This was the first time I met traces of the 
great Buddhist religion in India. My travels to 
Leh in Litde Thibet enabled me to recognize 
the huge chortans or knolls, monuments re- 
sembling gigantic pepper-pots each holding in 
a concealed niche a miniature chortan, contain- 
ing the ashes of a dead lama.^ 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, ‘ The 
Light of Asia has familiarized the world with 

* Priest 
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the Story of the birth and renunciation of that 
great Indian Prince, known to us as Gautama 
or Chakya Mouni, the Buddha. 

Carefully guarded from all unpleasant sights 
in his royd infancy, he yet saw sorrow, poverty, 
sickness, and dea^, and stricken to the heart 
on beholding humanity suffer these afflictions, 
in early manhood, ‘ his mind full of religious 
thoughts, his face bright as the full moon, his 
step like that of a lion-king ’, he stole away 
from palace, honours, family and his young 
bride, willingly renouncing all to wander forth 
alone upon the earth, hoping to fathom these 
deep mysteries and find for them a cure. The 
pious Hindu sees in his noble figure the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, the Preserver, who thus visited the 
earth in material form for the ninth time ; his 
tenth incarnation, that of Maitr^a or Saviour, 
being yet to come. 

Not without signification the name of the 
Queen, his Mother, was Maya. 

Maya in its root Ma meant in the first place 
the manifestation of creation, the ‘making*, 
assuming this to be real ; but as this manifesta- 
tion is everlastingly changing, breaking, being 
manipulated into divers forms by unseen force 
within, it becomes illusion to the one whose 
vision can penetrate through the elusive to the 
real, through the driven to the driver, through 
the manifold to the manifestor, through multi- 
plicity to unity, through the made to the Maker. 
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The Buddha’s noble heart ‘ consorted freely * 
with all creatures. His first confidant was his 
horse, the gift of his royal father, who bore 
him secretly forth in the dead of night, away 
from those who loved him on his strange quest. 

‘ Stroking the horse’s neck and rubbing down 
his body ’, he told him his high aims for the 
deliverance of humanity, begging him to exert 
his strength, ‘ with noble pace, without lagging 
or weariness ’.^ At the end of the long ride when 
he parted from him, the beautiful creature knelt, 
licked his feet, dropping salt tears upon them. 

Later the deer listened tenderly to his teaching. 
A monkey dropped honey in his begging bowl. 
In Ceylon the tale is told of his hungering. The 
dog brought him rats, the monkey presented 
fruit ; but the hare gave him his own body.* 
Rebuking a little white dog, who barked furiously 
in his face, he revealed the fact that the dog 
had simk thus low in the scale of life because of 
his avarice and greed, when a man. The animal 
became so cringing and cowed that his owner 
intervened ; thereat the Buddha told him that 
the dog was his master’s father reborn in this 

^ The ‘ Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King by Asvaghosha Bod- 
hisatta. Translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
maka Ksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English by 
Samuel Beale. Sacred Books of the East. Edited by E. Max 
Muller. Vol. XIX. Kionen I, p. 57. 

• Set Buddhism in Translations^ by Henry Clarke Warren, 
pp. 274-7. The Hare-mark in the Moon (translated from the 
Jataka III. 51^®) for the mcm exact talc. The Future 
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condition. The man doubted ; but the Buddha 
bade him order the dog to disclose the hidden 
treasure. The dog ran and scratched the earth 
and behold, hidden treasure lay revealed. A 
snake, reborn for similar offence, was condemned 
in his present existence to guard the treasure 
at the peril of all who approached ; — the Buddha 
called him. Obediently he came and coiled 
around his begging bowl. 

The best known of all stories is that of the 
woman who came in grief to him begging him 
to give back her dead child. He told her to 
take an empty bowl and fetch him twelve grains 
of mustard-seed, each grain to be taken from a 
house that had never known suffering. In high 
glee she set off confidentiy expecting a speedy 
return ; but a year later returned with an empty 
bowl. She had learnt her lesson. Sorrow was 
the law of universal life. 

And how did this young Lion-King fare in 
his search for the remedy of all ill? 

Hearken to his wisdom : 

‘ The pain of birth, old age, disease and death 
press heavily upon the world, but adding 

Buddha in far earlier birth was himself the hare, tried by 
Sakka, but foiuid willing gladly to sacrifice himself. 
* “ Wise hare,” said then Sakka, “ let your virtue be pro- 
claimed to the end of this world-cycle.” And taking a 
mountain, he squeezed it and drew the outline of a hare 
in the disk of the moon.’ 

Read also p. 301 for Tht Comersim of Amtiuls. 
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“ passion ” to the score, what is this but to 
increase our foes when pressed by foes ? ’ ^ 
‘Therefore let anger be subdura, yield not 
to the angry impulse ; he who can hold his 
wild and angry heart is well entitled “ illustrious 
charioteer ” 

And again : 

‘How the dark smoke of ignorance arises, 
while confused thoughts, like wood drilled into 
wood, create fire.’* 

‘ Lust, anger, delusion, these are as fire pro- 
duced, and these enflame and bum all living 
things. Thus the fire of grief and sorrow, 
once enkindled, ceases not to bimi.’* 

Living in poverty and self-denial, he rose 
slowly to mastery, learning that five veils hid 
Brahma from mortal ken : 

1. The veil of Lustful Desire. 

2. The veil of Malice. 

3. The veil of Sloth and Idleness. 

4. The veil of Pride and Self-righteousness. 

5. The veil of Doubt. 

He taught the world four noble Tmths : 

1. Sorrow is universal. 

2. The cause of sorrow (i.e. Desire). 

3. The eradication of Desire. 

4. The eightfold Path. The Middle Way. 

* Sacred Books of the East, Edited by E. Max Muller. 
Vd. XIX. Kionen, V, p. 265. • Kionen, IV, p. 186. 
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* As the starving or the thirsty man seeks food 
and drink, so “ sensation ” (perception) brings 
“ desire ” for life : then contact {sparse) is the 
cause of all sensation, producing three kinds 
of pmn or pleasure.’* 

‘The roots engender contact, contact again 
brings forth sensation, sensation brings forth 
longing desire, longing desire produces upidina 
(cleaving) . Upadina is the cause of deeds and 
Aese again engender birth ; birth again pro- 
duces age and death ; so does this one incessant 
round cause the existence of all living things.’ • 
‘ Destroy Bhava,* then will birth cease ; 
destroy cleaving, then will life end ; destroy 
desire, then will cleaving end ; destroy sensa- 
tion, then will desire end.’‘ 

This was his message to mankind. 

Thus perfected Buddha then devised for the 
world’s benefit the eight-fold path.® 

Right Sight. Right Mode of Livelihood. 

Right Aspiration. Right Effort. 

Right Speech. Right Mindfulness. 

Right Conduct. Right Rapture. 

‘ A contented mind is always joyful, but joy 
like this is but religion ; the rich and poor 
alike having contentment, enjoy perpetual 
rest.’ ‘ 

^ Sacred Books of the East, Edited by E. Max Mdller. 
Vol. XIX. Kionen III, p. i6i. * P. 162. 

’ Sir John WoodroiTe translates Bhava as abstract idea, 
quality, frame of mind. The Sacred Books of the East give 
it as * entity •. * P. 162. • P. 163. 
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‘ The rich, without contentment, endures the 
pain of poverty ; though poor, if yet he be 
contented, then he is rich indeed’.^ 

* The perfect law surpassing every law, having 
destroyed the gloom of ignorance we see the 
straight road leading to qviietness, and rest, 
the end of every grief and sorrow’.* 

‘Right words as it were a dwelling-place, 
wandering through the pleasant groves oi right 
conduct, making a right life my recreation, 
walking along the right road of proper means. 
My city of refuge is right recollection and my 
sleeping couch right meditation, these are the 
right even and level road by which to avoid 
the sorrow of birth and death ’.* 

‘And now the world was calm again and 

bright A gentle cooling breeze 

sprang up around and from the sky, a fragrant 
rain distilled, exquisite flowers, not seasonable, 
bloomed ; sweet fruits before their time 

ripened creatures of every 

kind were moved one towards the other 
lovingly ; fear and terror altogether put away, 
none entertziined a hateful thought. And all 
things living in the world with faultless men 
consorted freely’.* 

Fragments of sculpture were carefully preserved 
in the long gallery of a museum. Stories of the 

* Sacred Books of the East, Edited by E. Max Muller. 
Vol. XIX. Kionen V, p. 301. 

* Kionen V, p. 281. 

* Kionen III, p. 175. * Kionen III, pp. 163-4. 
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Buddha’s life and o£ his five hundred and fifiy 
incarnations were presented in broken stone. 

The boys’ eager questioning brought forth a 
string of knowledge from an attendant Baboo. 

Long since had I wanted to know the meaning 
of the differing attitudes of the Bqddha in his 
images ; for the posture of hands and arms 
alter, though he is invariably presented seated 
on the earth with crossed legs. From him I 
learnt : 

First Attitude : Meditation. The hands are 
folded in his lap. 

Second Attitude : Preaching. Both hands are 
upheld, one palm turns inward, the other out- 
ward, the little finger of one hand touches the 
thumb of the other, the fingers are partly 
extended. 

Third Attitude : Earth-touching. At the time 
of his enlightenment under the Bodhi tree, the 
evil spirit, Mara, attacked and tempted him. 
He called earth to witness his go^ deeds, 
dropping his right hand with long straight 
fingers over his knee to touch the eakh. This 
gesture is repeated. The left hand holds a fold 
of the upper shawl. 

Fowlh Attitude : Blessing. The right hand is 
upheld, palm towards the people, the left hand 
holds ^e lower end of the upper garment. In 
blessing, the upheld hand is surrounded by a 
web, doubtless to represent the effulgence pouring 
firom his being. 
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J^fth Attitude : Gift-bestowing. The right 
hand is dropt, open and extended. 


THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHA 

The Blessed One said : 

‘I am weary, Ananda, and wish to lie 

down.’ 

‘ Be it so, O Lord,’ said the venerable 
Ananda, and he spread a couch with its head 
to the north, between the twin Shala trees. 
And the Blessed One laid himself down and 
he was mindful and self-possessed 


Then the venerable Ananda went into the 
Vihara and stood leaning against the lintel of 
the door, weeping at the thought ; ‘ Alas ! 
I remain still but a learner, one who has yet 
to work out his own perfection. And the 

Master is about to pass away &om me 

he who is so kind ! ’ 


And the 

venerable Ananda addressed the Blessed One 
and said : ‘ Vouchsafe, Lord, to remain with 
us, O Blessed One ! for the good and the 
happiness of the great multitude, out of pity 
for the world, for the good and gain of man- 
kind ! ’ And again the 

second time, the venerable Ananda besought 
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the Blessed One And 

again the third time, the venerable Ananda 
bought the Blessed One to live longer and 
the Blessed One saith : 

‘ Hast thou faith, Ananda ? ’ 

Said Ananda : ‘ I have, my Lord ! ’ 

And the Blessed One, seeing the quivering 
eyelids of Ananda, read the deep grief in the 
heart of his beloved disciple, and he asked 
again : ‘ Hast thou, indeed, faith, Ananda ? * 
And Ananda said : ‘ I have faith, my Lord.* 


And Ananda, suppressing his tears, said to 
the Blessed One, ‘ V^o shall teach us when 
thou art gone ? ’ 

And the Blessed One replied : ‘ I am not 
the first Buddha that came on earth nor shall 

I be the last Gautama Sidathartha 

will die, but Buddha will live for Buddha is 

the trudi, and the truth cannot die 

He who believes in the truth 

and lives it, is my disciple, and I shall teach 

him and in due time another 

Buddha will arise and he will reveal to you 
the self-same eternal truth which I have taught 
you.’ 

Ananda said : * How shall we know him ? * 

The Blessed One said : ‘ The Buddha that 
will come after me will be known as Maitreya, 
which means “ he whose name is kindness 

Once 

more the Blessed One began to speak : 

‘ Behold now, brethren,’ said he, 

‘the truth will remain for 
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ever ! Work out your salvation with dili- 
gence ! ’ This was the last word of the Tatha- 
gata. Then the Tathagata fell into a deep 
meditation, and having lost consciousness 
passed peacefully away. 

When the Blessed One entered Nirvana 

there arose at his passing a mighty 

earthquake, terrible and awe-inspiring : and 
the thimders of heaven burst forth, and of those 
of the brethren who were not yet free from 
passions, some stretched out their arms and 
wept, and some fell headlong on the ground, 
in angmsh at the thought : ‘ Too soon has the 
Blessed One died ! Too soon has the Happy 
One passed away from existence ! Too soon 
has the Light of the World gone out ! ’ ^ 


o 4> * 


1 Taken from The Gospel of the Buddha accordis^ to Old 
Records told by Paul Cams, XCVI, pp. 215-16. XCIV, 
p. 209. XCVI, pp. 217-18. XCVII.pp. 221-2. (Consult 
the book for each actual quotation, drawn from Maha- 
parinihbana Suttanta, the Dammapada, Buddha, by 
Oldenberg and others.) 
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God must be no mere Creator of a disHnct universe 
in the sense of makers constructor and provider ; but 
far morey even the inmost Essence and Prmciple of All. 

Oriental Religions, Johnson. 


BENARES 

We drove through lanes, bordered by walls, 
overhanging trees and deep bathing-baths of 
dark water edged by rows of squarely set steps, 
not far fix>m d^e city, coming to the compound 
certain holy fakirs whom we wished to visit. 
They lived in barrack-like rows of huts, two 
stories high. They wore deep-coloured apricot 
shawls. One aged man with wondrously sweet 
smile, living above, came down narrow wooden 
stairs to see us. He was over ninety years of 
age. Silver hair, cut very close, glistened on his 
brown head. He held back from my extended 
hand, the touch of which would have polluted 
him. They all refused any money, no doubt 
adherii^ to the Law of Manu : * The habit 
of taking gifrs causes the Divine Light to 
fade.’ 

A man nearer the city in the midst of the 
populace, naked but for loin-cloth, was perched 
aloft on a tiny platform studded with nails up- 
held by a pole. He seemed to be more of an 
exhibit than a penitent, since he called incessantly 
on people to look at him, while a man below 
collected all the money he could. 

Once more I drove out in the high swinging 
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carriage behind prancing horses to visit the 
Hindu €k>llege, facing again rows dark brown, 
sympathetic nodding heads. 

These students, wherever I addressed them, 
followed with close attention, especially on 
spiritual and metaphysical subjects, tossing aside 
as irrelevant any tale or episode with which it 
might be well to enliven some audiences ; but 
they preferred delving deeply into abstruse or 
abstract questions. 

At Lahore before nine o’clock one morning 
they gave me these three questions : 

* Why do Theosophists believe in Re-incama- 
tion but not in Transmigration ? ’ 

‘ Is man’s intellect in direct continuation of 
the intelligence that rules all things ? ’ 

‘ What is personality ? How can one attain 
it?’ 

Something quiet, hidden, almost sad, seems to 
lie about these serious youths, straddling to find 
an equilibrium between two civilizations. Many 
not yet fully awakened to life’s largest claim to 
live and strive for others were yet intensely alive 
on the subjective issue of inward thought, the 
pressure of philosophy, the sweet intimacy of 
mystic reasoning, — an issue that remains com- 
paratively closed to many of om- young coimtry- 
men. 

At Agra a young lad, asking to see me alone, 
standing erect before me in clothes that pro- 
claimed a well-to-do, favoured existence, poured 
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out his ardent desire to retire into the depths 
a forest, naked, with little grain to sustain him. 
‘ Alone with God,’ he said. ‘ That is the joy 
beyond all others. If people only knew ! But 
they expect one to kick balls ! And to care who 
kic^ diem best ! What is that ? I cannot 
imderstand it that grown men will play at balls 
and make of such things a reality. They play 
till they are tired and then they sleep. Do they 
never step apart, alone, to learn in themselves 
that great Communion with God, which is the 
first step to true life ? ’ 
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Whatever exists within this universe 
Is all to be regarded as enveloped 
By the Great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture. 
There is only one being who exists, 

Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 

Who far outstrips tk senses, though as gods 
Th^ strive to reach him ; who, himself at rest, 
Transcends the fleetest flight of all beings. 

Who, like the air, supports dl vitd action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near. 
Monier WnxiAMS* translation of Isa Upamhad 

THE MUSEUM. CALCUTTA 

Kau is the presiding Goddess of Calcutta, for 
the legend runs that Siva espoused the lovely 
daughter of Dakha, Rajah of Hardwar. Not 
long after this great event her father ordained 
a great festival in his Kingdom, but omitted to 
invite Siva and his daughter. In deep grief 
Suti came to her father to represent the neglect 
with which they had been treated; but he 
firmly declined to listen to her. Refusing to 
brook this insult to her husband, she killed herself 
in her father’s domain. Siva, disconsolate, des- 
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cended firom the Kalesh Mountains, lifted his 
wife’s body in his arms and hovered over the 
world. Vishnu, finding this troublesome, with 
his famous weapon named Sudra Gharcha, cut 
the corpse into fifty pieces. Wherever a portion 
fell, a temple was rsdsed and dedicated to Kali. 
A finger being foimd at Calcutta, the ground 
whereon it fell was named Kali-Ghat ; — slater to 
be known to the British as Calcutta. 

My visit to the Museum was made in the 
coi^enial company of a competent cicerone, who 
kindly took me straight to those objects of beauty 
most likely to kindle imagination and increase 
knowledge of mingled art and religion of ancient 
India. 

We climbed to cool rooms, high in the building, 
where walls were hung and centre screens covered 
with beautiful picttires, generally small, but 
exquisite in detail, colour and composition. The 
earliest of these came from Persia with the 
Moghul Emperors ; the art, thus learned, being 
rapidly individualized by Indians, whose own 
pictorial endeavours, chiefly mural, lifelike, very 
lovely, still to be seen in certain temples, had 
lapsed since over a thousand years. Akbar too 
possessed a book of European illustrations, 
inspiring artists to fi'esh endeavour. Miniatures, 
both of men and women of the Mc^hul Court, 
were finely executed on ivory. 

In pictures, roof-top scenes were plentiful with 
figures rightly plac^ on cool white marble 
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spaces, rich with detail, exquisite in colour ; 
distant pastoral scenes, often o£ far mountains 
and cypress trees, appeared throi^h arches or 
over the edge of a balustrade, neat, precise, 
reminiscent of Italian medieval art. Ammig the 
most beautiful were studies of prevalent grey- 
blue mistiness, touched into vivid life by persons, 
foliage or a few dominant objects. All our 
acquaintance with Indian mythology was taxed 
to recognize the manifold religious subjects. 
Hanuman we knew at sight in the oft-recurring 
General with the face of a monkey, not iinlike 
many an honest bvurgher ; while no legend 
afforded more frequent or pleasing illustration 
than Krishna’s pastoral boyhood, showing him 
playing light-hearted pranb among cows and 
dairy-maids. 

In one little gem, happy maids danced in 
circle with the boy, repeated between each ; 
drawing forth the conclusion that every one 
believed the Blessed Child to be with her and 
she with Him, mitil, on comparing experience, 
they learnt indeed He had been with each and all. 

Book-covers worked in ancient leather were 
exquisitely mellow. Yellow-browns blended 
ricUy wi^ purple, rose and deep flecks of blue. 
Parchment pages within were exquisitely illu- 
minated like olden missals. 

Leaving the pictme-gallery we made our way 
down to the ground-floor, and, standing among 
scattered masses of ancient sculpture, found our- 
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selves, not among dead stones, but in a very 
riot of movement. Such was the skill of hands 
long since crumbled to dust that these broken 
firagments of Hindu imagery seemingly sprang, 
danced, leapt or majestically rose. Not even 
Rubens, master of movement, portrayed so agile 
and supple, so lithe and elastic a spring of life 
as that which played joyously and delightfully 
through these cunningly chiselled limbs. The 
svelte incline of the hips, bulging to one side, the 
clean, outstanding cut of the bosoms gave sense 
of spring in every line. Even the four arms of a 
mercurial figure, poised as if floating in mid- 
Heaven, produced an elusive effect as though 
but two arms were swinging, and the eyes 
deceived by the swiftness of the motion, much 
as a circle is formed by the rapidity of a wind- 
mill. An entrancing feminine figure looked 
as if starting from a throne on which she had 
been crouching, steel springs seemed concealed 
in her exquisitely moulded limbs, lithe hips and 
upright breasts. A broken fragment of still grey 
dxapery, falling in satisfying folds, grave, austere 
from the niche of a lifted elbow on a headless 
statue, stood calm and silent before a moving 
mass in red sandstone of highly decorated Hindu 
goddesses, all moving, rioting in life, Itisdousness 
and glorious opulence. 

Nor was Ganesh forgotten. Before one of his 
images I gleaned yet another story of this 
quaintest half-gods. His mother, Parvati, 
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posted him to watch her clothes and keep off 
intruders, while she bathed in a marble garden 
pool. His father, Siva, came that way and 
wished to pass ; but Ganesh, not knowing his 
father, would not let him penetrate behind the 
thick hedge. Enraged at this interference, not 
recognizing his own son, Siva blasted off his head. 
Parvati, hearing the noise, ran naked from her 
bath and saw the catastrophe. 

Bitterly she upbraided his father, who, 
horrified at his act, went at all speed to find 
another head for his son. He met a young 
elephant, and, by the exercise of his God- 
power, hastily transferred the animal’s head to 
his son. 

To get rich and fat, one should tickle Ganesh’s 
stomach. We found one with a bulge very suit- 
able for the purpose ; his toes beneath it met 
thoughtfully. 

Sculptured images of Siva’s wives abounded. 
The highest school of Hindu thought sees Siva 
as God Transcendent, and Shakti (the more 
feminine, creative principle) as God Immanent. 
Siva is G^ Himself (God of Gods), Unknowable, 
Static, containing the Idea above and behind 
conception. Shakti is God in relation to the 
universe, — power, force, practicability of God 
passing into and causing material creation. An 
action that is permanent. This movement, 
power, generation, verb or Shakti is generally 
worshipped in the personification of a Mother- 
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God Immanent, Maternal Deity, Durga, Tara, 
Paravati and even Kali. 

To the ignorant these remain powerful God- 
desses earthly conception, capable of ignoble 
human vices ; but to the initiate they soar and 
float through the realm of ether, rendering 
visible all earthly presentation of Power Invisible. 
They are the procreating force or energy causing 
activity even in inert matter through power 
direcdy derived from Almighty God. 

Invited to the Museum studio, the Curator’s 
gifted wife played curious melodies on long, 
slender, inlaid Indian pipes, at one time blowing 
and fingering two pipes simultaneously as in 
Greek statues of Pan. One pipe carried forward 
the melody, the other sustained the undertone. 
Best of all she drew out of a single pipe the 
Labcha’s morning call in the dark before dawn 
to allay elementals and earth-spirits. Weirdly, 
sweetly, long minm* tones were followed by little 
trills on quarter-notes, then again came the high 
sweet caUing <m long protracted note, rushing 
off finally into litde twirls of plaintive melody. 
Her music-masters had been coolies, bearers, 
camp-followers, one of them a rogue wanted 
by the police, all them drawn from those fast 
disappearing rural-folk, dwelling in deep valleys 
and leafy gorges beneath the mighty rearing of 
everlasting snows to Kinchin Junga’s incredible 
height in heavens ftu* above them. The Labchas, 
shy and primitive, needed coaxing like Pan him- 
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self, living in Pan>like intimacy with animals, 
birds, plants, butterflies and creeping things. 
Nature spirits themselves, they have a name for 
every one of their fellow-creatures. 

A Hindu gentleman, seated on a Persian rug, 
drew forth plaintive music from a long instru- 
ment, somewhat like an attenuated guitar, 
beautifully strung. He moved curious clips up 
and down the strings, doubtless to alter the 
toning. His fingers focked like little mice, 
bringing forth queer, quaint quarter-sounds, 
sounding like insects or the droning of a water- 
wheel ; though sometimes, delicate as wind in 
reeds, he could yet mii^le notes till tones vibrated 
and interchanged powerfully as they might in 
an orchestra. 

Another high-bom Hindu told us that English 
music soimded ‘ queer ’ in their ears, and when 
pressed, added : ‘ Very disagreeable at first. 
Quite perplexing, no sequence nor time could 
be detected.’ Even after hearing a few Oriental 
melodies. Western music seemed like a net 
formed of gigantic meshes, full of holes and spaces, 
when the ear has learnt to yearn for meaning 
minor quarter-notes. 

With the dislike they share to say anything 
rude and disobliging, he hastened to assure us 
that English music was now very pleasing to 
him, and finished by remarking : 

‘ Ladies do not seem much to make comic 


singing. Theirs is more serious, grave.’ 
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The pleasant hour ended by our hostess giving 
us a Rajputana wedding hymn upon her single 
pipe, llie Indian musician took up and re- 
peated the melody with sofdy dying notes upon 
his instrument. 

In the silence that followed he told us it was 
not meant for a wedding, but for Suti (wife- 
brnning at the husband’s death). 

* The same thing,’ the Curator remarked. 
* Self-immolation ! ’ 

A lady asked a little shyly : 

‘ Might we not say, — ^union ? ’ 
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It mveSi it does not move ; it is far^ it is near ; it 
is within all this and without all this. 

Isa Upamhad V 

MYTHOLOGICAL FEATS 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan gave 
a garden-party in his large grounds on the out- 
skirts of Calcutta. Band played, tea was served 
at little tables on a carpet spread upon a wide 
lawn. Daylight fireworks, enhancing the bril- 
liancy of the scene, burst and spread rosy-red 
and deep purple-blue clouds upon a calm sky or 
scattered shimmering silver fish, flags and little 
parachutes. We drew together upon rows of 
chairs to watch Mythological Feats. 

A slim young Indian clad in fresh white 
flannels, throwing up the blackness of his sleek 
hair, the coffee-colour of his skin, plied a heavy 
bow and arrow with extraordinary agility and 
sldU. 

With his arrow he cut strings, suspending a 
row of balls, at the far point where they all 
twisted. Simultaneously they dropped to earth. 
Increasingly difficult tests were set, but he 
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achieved them all, even lying full length and 
shooting off simultaneously two bows and arrows, 
using both hands and feet, hitting the bull’s eye 
of targets in opposite directions. 

A fine-looking man in cream-coloured silk 
coat and turban, with high look of breeding, 
sat beside me. He might have been a Rajah. 

I asked him if this old Indian art in its higher 
branches was being lost ? He asserted that such 
was undoubtedly the case. 

‘ Owing to the slackening of religious ardour 
and faith,’ I asked, * to which these exercises of 
int^e concentration are allied ? ’ 

Far more simple was his reply : 

‘ In old days living was cheap. Now every 
man in India has to face the grave question, 
“ How can I live ? ” He must follow some 
money-making pursuit to keep himself alive. 
He cannot give up months and years to these 
arduous tasks.’ 

‘ You think then that the power by which they 
attained was due to physical training of body 
and mind ? ’ 

‘ Something of that sort.’ 

‘ They are saying now that the rope-trick was 
never performed, but when I was a child at my 
father’s table I often heard it described by men 
of standing, friends of Nicholson and of the 
Lawrences.’ 

My neighbour smiled. 

The man on the carpet was blindfolded. His 
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companion held out a stick as target at some 
distance. The marksman could oiUy locate it 
by the sound made on hitting it with another 
stick. 

‘ Do not the Sufis cultivate that acute sense of 
hearing ? ’ I murmtured. 

‘ These things/ my neighbour said, ‘ are done 
by training. Intense concentration compels in- 
ward forces, not common among men, that may 
carry them far beyond any normal accomplish- 
ment. It becomes at last outside the world of 
ordinary happenings.’ 

‘ Then you would not call it either jugglery 
or miracle ? ’ 

‘ It is a case of much time and endurance.’ 

The fleeing arrow hit the stick. 

The performer sat upon a chair while his 
comrade rapidly hypnotized him into a condition 
of catalepsy. He drooped as if asleep. 

A thin cotton rug was spread on the lawn. 
An irregular line was chalked upon it, twisting 
in different directions. The man, stiff and 
reeling, stood on the rug ; blindfolded he worked 
his way along the chalk. The course was ren- 
dered more difficult by the flimsy rug rising up 
on the grassy lawn and the pattern rolling away 
fix>m his ghding feet in black alk socks, yet he 
kept the line successfully to the end. 

Once more on the chair the man loosened 
him from the hypnotic trance. 

The event of the day was to follow. 
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We rose and went to a trench dug in the lawn, 
filled with red-hot ash«. 

The circle formed closely as round a grave, — 
it was about three times the length of one. 
Pressed back by the crowd, only by the courtesy 
of men ahead was I able to come near mough 
to see the glow of red-hot ashes, not of wood, but 
of deeply-laid, red-hot coke. 

It seemed to me that the young marksman, so 
lately in stiff cataleptic trance, would be the one 
to move over the sizzling coals ; but he took 
his stand on earth thrown above the red-hot 
trench and called for volunteers. These came 
forward willingly, chiefly from servants of the 
guests. They kidced off their shoes, took hold 
of his hand, while he, leading them firom above, 
brought them on their naked feet slowly along 
the burning centre of the long trench. Their 
faces plainly told immunity from pain while they 
sauntered as if pleased. 

The first half-dozen that passed were partially 
hidden fit>m me by the pressing crowd ; I saw 
their faces clearly but not their feet and 1^. 
Those about me gave way and I stood forwi^ 
quite closely to see an elderly servant, neat in 
turban marked with dark blue band, take the 
professor’s hand and paddle along the red ashes 
with his bare feet, quite slowly and with delibera- 
tion. 

He stepped on to the grass by my side. I 
looked at his feet, but he did not, nor did he 
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rub them upon the grass nor appear to take any 
interest in them. 

‘ Are you burnt ? ’ the young man called in 
Urdu before letting go of his hand. 

‘ Not blunt ! ’ he answered loudly, and every- 
one laughed. 

Turning into the dispersing crowd I looked in 
vain for my silk-coated friend. 

Dusk was falling rapidly. Crossing the lawn 
where a few minutes earlier the sun had been 
too strong, we passed into grey dimness, turning 
to soft night. 

‘ I have lost . . .’ I began aloud, looking 
round. 

* What have you lost ? ’ Two elderly men in 
flowered silk coats turned instantly to inquire. 
‘ We will find it for you.’ 

Expecting to hear of bag or parasol they could 
not help smiling as I said : ‘ I think he was a 
Rajah.’ 

To them I put the question I had been reserving 
for him. 

* Do you think in thirty or forty years’ time 
people will say we did not see men walk bare- 
footed on red-hot ashes to-day ? ’ 

Stars were in the sky. Beautiful Calcutta, 
widespread beyond the Maidan, put on her 
jewels of glimmering electric light. 
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As rain ivater that has fallen on a mountain ridge 
runs down on all sides, thus does he who sees a difference 
between pities run after them on all sides. 

As pure water poured kto pure water remains the 
same, thus, 0 Gautama, is the self of the thinker who 
knows. 

Katha Up. II, 15 


ON BOARD SHIP 

India, land of unrest, of beauty, misty dreams, 
unravelling philosophies, lay ever further beyond 
the creamy wake, churned by relentless engines, 
bearing on through blue sea to Africa, leaving 
behind the teeming passions, regrets, ambitions, 
aspirations, struggles and sorrows of the ancient 
peninsula of the Orient. 

Soothed by monotonous movement, lulled by 
lap of water, refreshed by cool breeze, I became 
dimly aware that vision had insensibly deepened 
fix)m the touch of human intercourse with those 
who held keys to gates of living beliefs. Gods 
and goddesses, stiff and lifeless, had sprung into 
being, creeds were vivified, names had grown to 
powers. No longer were doctrines mere bookish 
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theories to be catalogued, put on shelves, left in 
libraries beyond reach of actuality, but were 
raised from inertia to forces of life. 

With quickened interest I dipped into Sir 
John Woodroffe’s able expositions. Just as I 
wearied for the sympathy so generously given in 
the land left, I found another to assist me in 
the person of the ship’s doctor, neat and spruce 
in his uniform, — a Hindu of the Kshatriya 
caste, who most readily helped me by trans- 
lating Sanscrit words, liberally bestrewn over the 
pages. 

Speaking of my interest in discovering doctrines, 
familiar to him as the Acts of the Aposdes to an 
average Christian, we discussed the action of 
the three Gum or factors. 

Shakti, God in the Mother-Power, thickens 
invisibility with primordial energy until she 
creates the solid crust of matter, impregnated 
with Her presence. Her power, called Prakriti, 
is forever at work in the action of three Gum. 
The duty of two of them is to veil and unveil 
the grossening universe ; while the third, between 
the two, exercises the right of control. 

(1) Sattva unveils. 

(2) Raja balances, — by suppressing either Sattoa 
or Tama. 

(3) Tama veils. 

Thus Sattva, ‘ enlightening, illuminating ’, is 
active in man at the command of Raja, who is 
equally insistent that Tama should keep minerals 
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* heavy and enveloped This action is per* 
sistent. 

The doctor most kindly translated Sanscrit 
words. Fine discrimination is used in several 
terms for that which we call mind. 

Antahkarana means literally ‘ the inner (or 
internal) instrument being that portion of mind 
by which we acquire and use knowledge. This 
term pleased me so much that, addressing him 
as a Sattvik man, I would ask him, when seeking 
enlightenment : 

‘ How does your inner instrument handle this 
point ? ’ 

Jnam is knowledge. 

Jnani is the person who knows. 

Buddhi is that by which the person knows, the 
cognition, the faculty in the person of knowing. 
It is divided into two : 

(i) Superficial or exterior knowledge. 

(3) Internal, intuitional conscience. The going 
deep into the thing. An internal knowledge 
when, in knowing, the knower can identify the 
fiunilty in himself with the thing known. 

He used the word conscience, thereby meaning 
the French conscient, better translated as conscious- 
ness. The wider significance lately given to this 
by Western philosophy, even the new word sub- 
conscious (when understood) may provide a 
needed link to the wisdom of the East. In 
learning firstly the limitations (A human con- 
sciousness, secondly its hidden possibilities, as 
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yet unplumbed by us creatures erf* sdid planetary 
conditions, we may open gates to further 
fields. 

Our study still continued : 

In the Bhagavad-Gita, Krishna says there are 
three kinds of Buddhi. 

(1) The organ or faculty which distinguishes 
between good and evil ; the intellect that tells 
you what is right and what is wrong, what is 
favourable or vinfavourable to you, the intellect 
which shows you the right ways or the right path. 
This intellect is called Sattvik and means Best, 
Full of Good. 

The whole Gita teaches one to acquire this 
Buddhi. * Every one must find this. No des- 
cribed ways ; but he himself must find it, either 
Christian, Parsee or Hindu,’ the doctor told me. 
Then follows : 

(2) The intellect, which cannot distinguish 
exactly what is right, what is wrong, — it is doubt- 
ful, whether of bad or good. 

(3) That intellect which, deluded by 
(darkness, he called it, more generally trsmslated 
as material delusion), mistsdees evil for good, 
right for wrong. 

* Now,* said my teacher, ‘ I will show you 
something that Gandhi wrote.’ 

I took it firom him at his desire and read 
aloud : 

‘ “ It is my firm opinion that Europe to-day 
represents not the spirit of God or C 3 uistianity, 
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but the spirit of Satan. And Satan’s successes 
are the greatest.” ’ 

* Now tell me,’ he asked, ‘ which Buddhi of the 
three is Gandhi practising ? ’ 

‘ Niunber two,’ I repli^ prompdy. 

‘ No,’ he said, ‘ Number three. He says : 

Europe to-day represents not the spirit of God 
but the spirit of Satan. Europe is to-day only 
nominally Christian, in reality they worship 
Mammon. Jesus who bade His followers love 
their enemies as themselves would not have sung 
— ‘ Confound their politics, frustrate their knavish 
tricks ’.” Yes, and I say,’ the doctor continued, 
‘ he should be preaching this to the English and 
they would listen enraptured ; — ^not say it behind 
their backs. If the English would listen to him, 
when he told them their faults, then have they 
no spirit of Satan. They say he was a Saint 
in court, but what is a Saint? What was 
Saint Jesus Christ ? What was Saint Buddha ? 
Lenient, always lenient, even to those who hated 
them. Was Gandhi lenient? No, he was full 
of hate. Was his Judge lenient ? Yes, like 
Christ. The man who is Saint is the man who 
tried him.’ 

I asked the name of the Judge, for I had for- 
gotten it. 

* Mr. Bloomfield. I am proud to speak that 
name. An American has said that Gandhi was 
like Christ. I am reading the Bible to find out 
that myself ; but I do not see that Christ blames 
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the Government at all. He does not tell them 
Government makes them good or bad. He says 
each man must be good in and from himself. 
In all things he upholds the first of the three 
Buddhi, — aright from the within the good must 
come, must all goodness come, listening to no 
confusion of rage, noise and discussion on the 
without. It is all a matter of far inside yourself.’ 

He had not finished but continued : 

* Gandhi accuses lawyers of promoting dissen- 
sions to fill their purses, and doctors of 000010*- 
aging self-indulgence by curing indigestion and 
other troubles brought on by over-eating ; but 
this does not prove either of them guilty of 
creating Hindus, Mahommedans and even Par- 
sees. These three and yet others exist in India 
and this is the big problem that the English have 
all the time to meet.’ 

It touched me that a Hindu should recc^nize 
their own dangerous position in the safety long 
since secured for their homes. 

When I praised the Hindu mind that had 
learned through long ages of patient training to 
read deeply into the subjective world, he said : 

‘ It may be so ; but there are so many customs 
which are depressing and making the body 
weak. The chief part of our body is the women ; 
unless you take out all the evil customs from 
the society, the society won’t become strong. 
Caste systems, religious systems, — one law for 
men, another for women, — ^the soul of women 
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is going down every time. Thousands of castes 
and chases. Do you know there are thousands 
in India who will not take water from another 
caste? ’ 

True, they would not take water from me, 
possibly not from him since he may have lost 
caste by crossing the Black Water ; but no sense 
of pc^udon disturbed us. Is the burden of this 
belief borne chiefly by those who impose it ? 

Actual words are recorded, used by Indians, of 
one millio ns are taught to consider Prophet and 
Holy One. Gandhi sees his own vision and 
follows it to the shadow of the grave. 

Probably he is right about the spinning- 
wheel. 

The Thibetans have closed their land not so 
much against their neighbours as against indus- 
trialism. The machine is regarded as the Devil’s 
own instrument for destroying man. We are 
b^;inning to see some tru^ in this possibility 
in the Occident. 

Let us seek the genius of India. Does it partly 
consist of interweaving beauty into all things, 
hourly refreshing and lifting life, every individual 
himself an artist ? Consider the bazaars in the 
days of the Moghuls ; the exquisite handicrafts, 
the world’s most marvellous textures, colour and 
form beautifully blended in every object. Where 
are the hand-made muslins widh their names 
poetry,— Motmlight on the Mist ? Dawn touches 
Star-shine? 
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Already a machine stands in Western Banks, 
grindii^ out calculations. Where will go the 
mind of the Indian merchant who can mentally 
multiply figures running into hundreds? And 
their literatiur of which they themselves, are liv- 
ing books repeating through coimtless ages firom 
father to son by word of mouth. 

Gandhi works and strives for the soul of his 
own people. He might have been rich, he 
might have been worldly mighty ; for Vach 
the Mother-Goddess of Silver-tongued Speech 
made him her own son. 

A bitter, climbing path he chooses, voicing 
convictions if not untinged with hate — yet abate 
springing like a tigress-mother’s from some deep 
well of love. 

My kindly tutor was speaking too of India’s 
splendid jungle beast ; 

‘ The child sees a tiger, then he calls out for 
sword to kill the tiger ; but the child must first 
grow big. It is no use to kill ; — be good, be 
strong. The people should be lifted, educated, 
not spurred on to kill. We have a Sanscrit word 
that means The Lion's Seeing. The animal’s habit 
is to go forward, but after a little way he will 
stand, look back before he goes on to seek more. 
Let us look back and see what the English try 
to do. No man makes all he hopes to make ; 
but let us see what they try. They have given 
us education and still are trying to do so. They 
have lifted up the low-class people who have 
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bem cruelly treated by the high-class Indians, 
to such an extent that they are now becoming 
somewhat haughty. They have tried to reform 
the condition Indian laches in general who were 
depressed by the strictest religious and moral 
restrictions. They are heartily assisting the true 
reformers who really try to make the Indian 
societies strong by destroying the evils in social 
and religious customs. It is they who brought 
to light our olden Oriental literature and art by 
researching and trying to preserve them carefully ; 
not only but they have given us knowledge 
even of ourselves. In short any sensible well- 
wisher o[ India cannot but admit that they have 
done more for us than any other preceding rulers 
of India. But are we caring for all this and are 
we liking their teachings and good advice ? 
And now I have told you the short and the 
sweet of it ! ’ 
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Why end a book, full of ancient mysticism, on a 
note of history, new movement in civilization 
and worldly affairs ? Because sooner or later 
the warp and woof of existing conditions, weaving 
into thought and siuroundings, are bound to 
alter the mystical beliefs of nations. This fact 
must be faced even by those disposed to relegate 
religion to a shelf apart from the fabric of life. 
All is moving, changing. What are we thinking, 
learning ? Above all what are we understanding 
and feeling? Irrevocably these things govern 
the conditions of to-morrow. 

Not in vain then is the recording of light on 
truth and vision, even if it comes from glints 
and gleams caught by other men’s eyes. 

With so slight an Envoi go forth these pages 
gleaned from happy wanderings in the mystical 
Orient ; — an attempt only too feeble to teU ‘ the 
short ’ and above all ‘ the sweet of it 
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OlARACTIB AND THE CONDUCT OP j 
Life iox. td. net. 

Modern Materialism and Emer- 
gent Evolution 31. 6d. net. 
Bthici and Some Modern World j 
Problems yt. &d. net. I 

The Energies op Men 8x. 6d. net. i 

REUCION and tub SCONCEi OP I 

Life tc. 6d. net. 

ilABTERLINCK (MBOfiCB) 

The Blue Bird 6x. mt . 

Alto , illustrated by F. Cayley 
lot. bd. net. 

6i. fMt. 

The UNKNOWlt Gubt bx. net. 
POKMi St. mt. 

The Wrack op the Storm bx. net. 
The Betrothal bi. iwf. 

Mary 

MARLOWB (ChsiBtopbBr) 

The Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. CAtt. 

TUI Lifi OP Marlowe and Disa 


MARLOWE (Chrlatofdier)— ^oftltnued 
The Works — continued 
Queen of Carthage &x. bd. mt. 
Tamburlaine, 1 and II 

lox. bd. net. 
The Jew of Malta and The 
Massacre AT Paris iox. 6d. net. 
Poems iox. bd. mt. 

Doctor Faubtui 8x. bd. mt. 
Edward 11 8x. bd. net . 


MASEFIELD (John) 

On THE Spanish Main Sx. bd. imI. 
A Sailor's Garland 3x. 6d. mt. 
Sea Life in Nbleon'b Time 

7x. bd . net . 


METHL^N (Sir A.) 

As Anthology of Modern Verse 
Shakespeare to Hardy : An 
Antbology of Engliih Lyrics. 

Each, Cloth, bt. net. 
Leather, ft. bd. net. 


MILNE (A. A.) 

Peace with Honoue 5#. mt . 

Toad of Toad Hall 
A Phy founded on Kenneth 
Grahame’t * The Wind in the 
Willows 5X. mt . 

THoa WniB the Date : Collected 
Stonee yt . bd . mi . 

By Way op Introduction 
Not that it Maiters 
If 1 Mat Bachyt . bd . mi . 

Whin Wb were Vert Young 
WINNIE-THB-POOH 
Now Wb ARB Sn 
The Houn at Pooh Corner 
Each illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
mt . bd.net and yt . bd . net . Leather , 
lor. bd. mt . 

The Chriitoprbr Robin Virbb 
(* When We were Very Youn# * 
and * Now We are Six * oom- 


Thb Chrietofhbi Robin Story 
Book 

Illustrated by E. I 

The CHRitroPHiR Robin Bikth- 
dav Book 

Uluatrated by E. H. Shepard. 

yt . bd . mt . 
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MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIM- 
SON (H.) 

Fourteen Songs prom * When We 
WERE Very Young * 7*. 6d. net. 
Teddy Bear and Other Songs 
FROM ‘When Wb were Very 
Young* 7#. td. net. 

The King's Breakfast 31. 6d. net. 
SONOS FROM ‘ Now Wb ARB SiX ' 
js. 6d. net. 

More ' Vert Young ’ Songs 

71. 6d. net. 

The Hums of Poor 71. 6d. net. 
In each case the woida are by 
A. A. Milne, the music by H. 
Fraser-Simson, and the decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 
MITCHELL (Abe) 

Down to Scratch Ss. net. 

MORTON (H. V.) 

A London Year 

Illustrated, 6s. net. 
The Heart of London 31. td. net. 
Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
Hummel. 6s. net. 

The Spell op London 
The Nights of London 
Blub Days AT Sea Eachzt.td.net. 
In Search of England 
The Call of England 
In Search of Scotland 
In Scotland Again 
In Search of Ireland 
In Search op Wales 

Eack^ illustrated, ^t. td. net, 
MOSSOLOV (A. A.) 

At the Court of the Last Czar : 
Being the Memoirs of General 
A. A. Mossolov, Head of the 
Court Chancellery 1900-1916. 
Illustrated, las. td. net. 
MXJIR (Auduatus) 

Scotland’s Road of Romance 
I llustrated. 7s. td. net, 

OMAN (Sir Charles) 

Things I Have Seen 8s. 6J. net. 
A History of the Art of War in 
the Middle Ages, a.d. 378-1485. 
2 vole. Illustrated. £1 16s. net. 
Studies in the Napoleonic Wars 
8t. td. net. 

PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A History op Egypt 
I n 6 Volumes. 

Vol. I. From the Ist to the 
XV lTH Dynasty iv. net. 


PETRIE (Sir Flinders)— confimied 
Vol. II. ThbXVIIthandXVIIIth 
Dynastibe 91. net. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth 
Dynasths 121. net. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty 
By Edwyn Bevan. 151. net. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Robian Rule 
By J. G. Milne. 121. net. 
Vol.VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages 
By S. Lane Poole. 101. list. 
RAGLAN (Lord) 

Jocasta’s Crime 61. net. 

The Science of Peace 3s. td. net. 
If 1 WERE Dictator zt, td. net. 

SELLAR (W. C.) and TSATMAN 
(R. J.) 

1066 AND All That 
And Now All Thu 
Horse Nonsense 

Each illustrated by JOHN RSYNOLDt. 

51. neL 

STAPLEDON (Olal) 

Waking World 71. td. net, 
A Modern Theory of Ethice 

81. td. net, 

STEINBERG (Dr. I.) 

Spiridonova : Revolutionary Ter- 
rorist. Illustrated, lai. ^ isst. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

The Letters Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Each tt. net. 

STOCK (Vaughan) 

The Life of Christ 

Illustrated. 61. net. 


Mr. Sponge’s SPORrmo Tour 
Ask Mamma 

Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds 
Plain or Ringleti ? 

Hillingdon Hall 

Each, illustrated, 71. td. neL 
JORRocxs's Jaunts and Jolutibs 
Hawbuck Grange 

Each, Illustrated, 61. neL 

TAYLOR (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work 
£1 11. net 

Plato ; Tim«us and Critias 

61. neL 

Elements of Mraphysics 

121. td. net. 
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TILDEN (William T.) 

Tu Art op Lawn Tennis 

Revised Editwi. 
Sofous AND Doubles 

Eescht lUuatrated. 6t. mt. 
TILBSTON (Mary W.) 

Dailt Strength por Daily Needs 
31. td. net. 
India Feper. Leather ^ 6« net. 

UNDERHILL (Braljm) 

MTEnasM Revised Editson. 

151. net. 

The Lira op the Spirit and the 
Life op To-day 7*- net. 
Man and the Supernatural 

3«. 6d. net. 

Thi Golden Sequence 

Paper boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Cloth. Si. net. 
Mixed Pasture : Eaaayt and 
Addretaea $$. net. 

CONCERNINO THE INNER LlfV 

zs. net. 

The House op the Soul ai. net. 
VALETTE (Jolin de la) 


WARD (A. C.y— continued 

The Frolic and the Gentle : A 
Centenary Study op Charles 
Lamb 6t. net. 

WHIPPLE (Sidney B.) 

The Lindbergh Crime 6s. net. 
Noble Experiment: A Portrait 
of America under Prohibition 

Si. fwf. 

WILDE (Oscar) 

Lord Arthur Savils's Crime and 
THE Portrait op Mr. W. H. 

6i. 6d. net. 

The Duchess op Padua 31. 6d. net. 
Poems 6i. 6d. net. 

Lady Windermere's Fan 

6s. 6d. net. 

A Woman op No Importance 

6t. 6d. net. 

An Ideal Husb^ind 6i. 6d. net. 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
6i. 6d. net. 

A House op Pomegranates 

6i. bd. net. 


WARD (A. C.) 

Twentieth Century Literaturb 
51. net. 

The NtNFTEBN-TWTNTiES 51. net. 
Landmarks in Western Litera- 
ture 51. net. 

American LmRAruRi 7s. 6d. net. 
WuAT u THtf Life ? ss. net. ^ 


and La Saints Courtisanb 

ai. bd . net. 

Selected Prose or Oscar Wilde 
61. bd. net. 

Art and Decoration 6f. bd. net. 
For Love of the Kino si. net. 
Vera, or the Nihiuste 

6i. bd. net . 


MSTHUEN'S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 
Spain. E. Allison Peers, lai. bd. net. 
Germany. J. Bithell. 151. net. 

Italy. E. G. Gardnoi. lai. bd. net. 

France. R. L. G. Ritchie, izi. bd. net. 


MBTBUBN*8 

HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
In 8 Vola. Each i6f. net. 

I. 

476 to Sll. 

By J. H. Baxter. 

n. 

911 to 1198. 

By Z. N. Brooke. 

m. 

1198 to 1378. 

By C. W. Pre\tt£-OrT0II. 

IV. 

1376 to 1494. 

By W. T. Wauoh. 

V. 

1494 to 1610. 

By A. J. Grant. 

VI. 

161S to 1715. 

By E. R. Adair. 

VII. 

1716 to 1815. 

By W. F. Reodaway. 

VIII. 

1815 to 1923. 

By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 
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